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Letter from Mixsissippl. 


Vickspura, Miss., Nov. 11, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 
I have not been able for several weeks to 
greet you with the news from this State, 
owing to my being busy in cavassing the 
State for Grant and Wilson. And the result 
of our labors is so fruitful that we are bathed 
all over in glory. Mississippi will give Grant 
from thirty-five to thirty-eight thousand ma- 
jority! And the glorious news we are re- 
ceiving daily from our sister States is enough 
to make us double our allegiance, were) it 
possible, to our glorious Government. The 
achievements of our late war are sustained ; 
the contemptible and cowardly calumnies 
heaped up by the fusionists against one of 
the most quiet and unassuming chieftains 
that was ever placed at the head of a nation, 
are rebuked ; and the principles. of the Re- 
publican party are ingratiated in the hearts 
ofthe American people! What a tremendous 
majority the old Keystone State gave! What 
a mighty volume the old Bay State rolled up, 
notwithstanding the wandering of her gifted 
Senator. And even little Delaware, the 
Whipping-post State! Yes, even Delaware 
has redeemed herself! Now let her dig up 
her whipping-post, and plant a liberty-pole, 
and we will place her by the side of little 
Rhody! Where is the end of our victory! 
We look at the rock-bound shores of the At- 
lantic, and behold we see a mighty volume of 
ballots marked “Grant and Wilson.” We 
turn our eyes to the placid shores of the Pa- 
cific, and there we sec the golden volume of 
“Grant and Wilson” ballots. We come ito 
the genial shores of the Gulf, and here, too, 
we see thousands of unfettered black hands 
piling up mountain-high little white ballots 
marked ‘‘ Grant and Wilson.”? We go to the 
cold shivering waters of the lakes, and there 
we see the brave-hearted ycomanry deposit- 
ing their ‘‘ Grant and Wilson” ballots. And 
we look into the glorious center of our coun- 
try, and there we see a snow-capped moun- 
tain of ballots for “‘ Grant and Wilson!’’ It 
is all *“‘ Grant and Wilson’ from one end of 
the country to the other. Their election is 
without a parallel; and I do not know of two 
men who would take their success with more 
becoming modesty than they will. But poor 
Horace Greeley! I shall say nothing against 
the good old man, but sympathize with him 
in his mournful hours. The verdict against 
him 1s not because the American people be- 
lieve him to be a liar and a scoundrel, but be- 
cause thoy believe him to be entirely unfit for 
the position of Chief Magistrate of this great 
nation. That had he been elected he would 
be surrounded by the enemies of our country, 
the affairs of the nation disturbed, and gen 
eral disaster would follow. I believe he will 
yet return to his old fold and that he will re- 
iterate his sentiment—‘ May it be written 
upon my tomb that while I lived I was not 
of the Democratic party, and died in nothing 
its debtor.” (The above is quoted from 
memory.) 

A good many of the old Bourbons are 
already heaping curses upon poor Horace’s 
head. They say he has always been opposed 
to the Democratic party, and would do any- 
thing to wipe it out of existence, but he has 
done more to kill the party since he has been 
its pretended friend than he could possibly 
have done while he was its avowed enemy. 
And, it is a frequent expression of thieves, 
that perhaps the whole thing was a radical 
job put up by designing men to shatter the 
Democratic party into fragments! Well, if 
it was, it has been pretty effectually carried 
out. The Democratic party is now a total 
eclipse, and the Republican party can have 
absolute control of the nation so long as it 
remains the party of advanced ideas, uni- 
versal liberty, and perfect equality before the 
law for all the inhabitants of the country. 
And now, since a vast majority of the 
American people have sustained the past 
acts of our party, and have triumphantly 
endorsed its platform made at Philadelphia, 
we sincerely hope that at the next sitting of 
Congress our Republican members will see 
to it that the 

CIVIL RIGHTS 
bill is passed. We are suffering toomuch 
for the want of this bill. We canvassed the 
river counties in company with the Governor, 
and we were subject to all manner of inci- 
vilities and contemptible treatment while 
traveling on the steamboats. After leaving 
those counties we went to Memphis to take 
the cars for the central portion of the State. 
We took the Mississippi and Tennessee road 
to Grenada, where we had to wait four hours 
for a connection. The night was cold, dark, 
and rainy; and by the side of the road was 
a fine, large hotel, beautifully lighted up, and 
in which were blazing fires. ‘The passengers’ 
room was closed up and so was the freight 
room; all the white passengers went into 
the comfortable hotel, partook of a bounti- 
ful supper, and passed away the time pleas- 
antly while waiting for the train. But my 
companion and I had to tread the cold, damp 
platform by the side of the track for four 
long hours in a cold, drizzling rain, simply 
because we had a tincture of African blood 
in our veins. Great God! said I, suppose 
our wives and little ones were with us! How 
they would suffer! 
coffee in the hotel, but it was refused us! 
And all this in the midst of a heated can- 
vass, when Democratic orators were asking 
colored men to vote for Horace Greeley, 
because they say he has been our friend for 
the past thirty-five years. We can expect 
no favors from the Democratic party, and we 
ask none from them; but we do hope our 
Republican friends will sce to it (now that 
their aots have been so heartily endorsed) 
that Grant’s re-inauguration does not take 


place with a solitary right of the negro with- | 888° 


held from him. The people are ready for it, 


and we hope Congress will not be found dere- 


lict in its duty. CIvIs. 
Letter from Kansas. 


Fort Scorr, KANsAs, Noy. 11, 1872, 
To the Editor of the New National Era ; 


Now that the campaign has closed, having 


We asked for a cup of 
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allow me to tender you my congratulations 


to my appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered by your paper during the President- 
ial contest. I presume that it is a fact be- 
yond dispute that the New NATIONAL Era 
has attained a larger circulation and been 
more generally read than any other paper 
edited by colored men in this country. From 
the beginning of the campaign to its close, 
the columns of your paper have teemed with 
able and comprehensive arguments on’ the 
merits of the opposing parties, which have 
been read and. approved by a large number 
of the most intelligent colored citizens of the 
country as the accepted and acknowledged 
organ of the colored yoters of the nation. 
As ap able educator and progressive leader 
—as the defender of the civil artd political 
rights of our race and the advocate of sound 
Republican principles, the NEw NATIONAL 
ERA is a success ; and I deem it safe to say 
that the future of your paper, as, the expo- 
nent of the views and champion of the liber- 
ties of the colored race in the United States, 
is assured. I have meditated writing a letter 
to the Era for some time, to express the 
esteem in which it is held by me. I shall 
endeavor to give my esteem a more tangible 
shape soon, by sending you a dozen cash 
subscribers at your advertised club rates. 
For fear of becoming tedious, I will close by 
wishing long life to the NEw NATIONAL 
ERA. CHARLES HUNTER. 


The Burned City. 


A glance at the history of Boston from the 
date of its foundation down toa compara- 
tively modern period will show at this mo- 
ment which so thoroughly tests the endurance 
of her inhabitants that they may be safely 
trusted to recover themselves from the tem- 
porary prostration which has befallen them. 
For the city owes its very existence to the 
trials and persecutions which beset its found- 
ers, driving them from the old English homes 
which were so dear to them to found new 
ones in the wilderness. To borrow a jest of 
Sterne, the troubles of Boston may be said 
to haye be before she was born, in the 
unyielding bigotry with which Elizabeth 
maintained the ceremonies of the Established 
Church and fairly called the Puritans into ex- 
istence as @ religious body, by insisting that 
the church service should be one at which 
they could not assist. Objection to the serv- 
ices of the Church soon were enlarged by ob- 
jections to its doctrine, which imprisonment 
and other persecutions failed to remove, and 
which were hardly refuted by the fires of 
Smithfield in 1575. The molestations of 
James were followed by those of Charles 
Stuart and Bishop Laud until the project of a 
refuge in Massachusetts Bay was seriously 
considered and finally carried out, Prince, 
the historian, says of these exiles: ‘‘ The 
were about to leave the land of their fathers’ 
sepulchers perhaps forever ; to break asunder 
those chords of affection which so powerfully 
bind a good man to his native soil, and to 
dissolve those tender associations which con- 
stitute the bliss of civil society. In ordinary 
cases, the pain of separation is lessened by 
the promises of hope—the pleasure of another 
interview ; but here adieu, to most of them 
at least, was to be the last, like the final fare- 
well toa departing spirit.’ The sufferings 
of the first colony at Salem belong properly 
to the history of Boston—the pestilence 
which caused eighty deaths in the little set- 
tlement in one winter—the peril of starva- 
tion, and'a thousand discomforts which find 
no record in the pages of history. The sec- 
ond emigration had also its share of troubles 
—fever, scurvy, the dread of the insolent 
French, and of the skulking Indian foe. It 
was not strange that the earliest religious 
services were those of fasting and prayer, for 
relief from a hundred wants and for protec- 
tion from as many surrounding and mortal 
perils. There. was a malignant disease 
which prevailed in the colony in 1646. . It is 
curious to note that the first fire occurred in 
1631, burning two houses, the casualty oc- 
curring from a ehimney taking fire, and com- 
municating the flames to a thatched roof. 
And there was.another terrible fire in 
Charlestown in 1650. There was a still 
greater fire in 1676—greater perhaps because 
there was more to burn. But the little town 
went on slowly increasing in spite of fires, 
sickness, ~ Indians, Quakers, Baptists, 
Witches, and other annoyances. Wheeler 
Hutchinson, Williamson, Williams, and 
other “*heretics’’ gave infinite trouble. The 
surrounding towns began, even thus early, 
to be jealous of Boston. In the winter fuel 
was scarce and the snow deep, so that Bos- 
ton acquired the by no means enviable title 
of “*The Lost Town.” But she was no more 
lost then than she is lost now. Her vital- 
ity was, as it still is, superior to the severest 
assaults of misfortune. Boston continued to 
give the best evidence of pro ro a for she 
sent off from time: to time little colonies un- 
til she was surrounded by a family of. thriv- 
ing daughters. There was a spirit of liberty 
even then in the tri-mountain settlement, 
which continued to increase until it culmi- 
nated, after infinite contentions with the 
Home Government, in the Revolution of 1776. 
Hutchinson, the historian, says, with philo- 
sophical and moral over ae' that ‘‘straits 
and difficulties at the beginning of the colony 
had produced indastry and good husbandry.”’ 
‘It was only, he adds, “by hard labor and 
hard fare’? that, after a few yef&rs, the land 

roduced more than was consumed by the in- 
habitants, so that ‘‘the overplus was sent 
abroad to the West Indies, the Wine Islands, 
and other places.’’ 

It may not be inappropriate to notice what 
the annalists call ‘‘the terrible fire’’ in Bos- 
ton which occurred August 8, 1679—*‘the 
most woful desolation that Boston has ever 
seen. There were eighty odd dwelling- 
houses and seventy odd warehouses, with 
several vessels and their lading consumed to 
ashes.’’ It was the work of an incendiary ; 
the whole loss was computed at £200,000; 
and it half ruined the colony as well as the 
town. Fortunately there was a moicty which 
resisted ruin. ' 

It is hard to say whether the King of Eng- 
land or the Indians were the most trouble- 
some to the colony of Massachusetts Bay. 
With both there was a chronic tmisunder- 
standing. Randolph, who brought over a 
commission from the Crown for Collector 
and Surveyor and Searcher of the Customs, 
was a great nuisance. It was odd that upon 
the next day after his arrival, in October, 
1683, ‘‘a destructive fire happened in the 
richest part of the town. It was on the south 
side of the dock’s mouth, and consumed a 
gress number of dwelling-houses, ware- 

ouses, and vessels.’”” Jealous and an 

ople supposed that this fire was ‘‘ kindled 

Randolph’s procurement.’’ The calamity 
of Sir Edmund Andross we c2zn merely men- 
tion—as usual, the colonists got the better 
of the creature of the crown. It was far 
worse for — that nh ~ no oe 
than hang four poor ers; but she 
paid preen * for her intolerance. She has 
never heard the last of the matter since. 
She had another big fire in 1711, and then 
ly concluded to try what virtue there 
would be in a little precaution. For all this, 
we regret, to say, that in the history of Bos- 
ton there are a great Ee ee ee 
even at that comparatively early time, 
that many of them were ve é 
In fact, Dr. Snow heads one his chapters 


on our great victory and to give expression | fathers 


if we owe anything to the Revolutionary 

» many of the boldest and most per- 
sistent of them were sons of Boston. e 
sister colonies at that time were prompt 


gratefully to ize the obligation. _It is 
gratefully to reoogn iga 
fidelity 


here to say that Boston, bf her 
to freedom, risked not only her po- 
litical but her material existence; her com- 
fortable homes, her well-filled warehouses, 
a commerce, and the lives of her 
itants. How much she suffered, and 
how nobly she recovered herself under the 
auspices Of a hardly acquired liberty, it is 
unn to relate. It was the culmina- 
tion under the House of Hanover of the 
efforts of the House of Stuart to destroy the 
commerce of the colony. 

But the city was destined to suffer in the 
same way under the policy of her own na- 
tional government. Once more, 
policy of the embargo, the non-intercourse 
act, and the war with England, her com- 
merce, which had grown great and lucrative, 
was well nigh ruined. It was then that John 
ding "weve tonal’ Ss Wevrtnumneap et Rote 

ey were e footsteps o 
North,’? The allusion was 8: t. 

For the last half century, however, the 
career of Boston has been one of almost un- 
interrupted prosperity. Still the commercial 
progress of the city has been more than once 
seriously interrupted by the policy, or rather 
by the want of policy of the Government, 
and Bostén might pe ps reasonably com- 
plain that she would have been vastly more 
successful and infinitely less embarrassed if 
she had only been let alone. She has, how- 
ever, always yielded to the legislation of the 
General Government. If her trade was 
ruined, she turned her attention to manu- 
factures ; if her man were seriously 
meddled with, she returned to trade. The 
activity and industry and intelligence of her 
people has succumbed to no check. She has 
roakeaie absorbed surrounding municipali- 
ties, thus increasing her wealth and popula- 
tion, using the railway system of New Eng- 
land to the best advantage. She has never 
yet surrendered finally either to war, to 
tyranny, to Federal blunders, to mone 
convulsions, or to any of the influences whic 
retard the a of municipalities. Gradu- 
ally, in all that becomes a metropolis, she 
has steadily advanced, wise in her patronage 
of learning and arts, — in the orderly 
and thrifty character of her population, 
always exercising a wholesome influence 
over the whole land, and giving character to 
new States in which she sees her own pros- 
perity and greatness renewed.—New York 

une. 


An African Cooking Stove. 


It is not likely that any of our dear little 
housekeepers, says the Hearth and Home, will 
ever have to prepare for the table such deli- 
cate morsels as an elephant’s trunk and feet, 
or the feet of a hippopotamus. Still, they 
may like to know how the Africans, who 
consider these things as very dainty articles 
of food, manage to cook them. 

You may be sure the Africans have no 
cooking stoves nor ranges like those on 
which our dinners are cooked. They have 
an entirely original invention of their own. 

When a cook has to — the tempting 
delicacies we have named, he digs in the 
ground a round hole, about four feet in diam- 
eter, with perpendicular sides, like a well. 
In this hole he kindles, and keeps burning 
for four hours, a fiercely hot fire. At the 
end of this time the sides of the small well 
will be red hot, and the bottom will be cov- 
ered with a mass of glowing embers. Di- 
rectly upon these coals the cook places the 
feet and trunk, which, protected by their 
thick, tough skins, will not burn. He then 
covers the top of the hole by laying across it 
long sticks of green wood, and lays over 
them a few armfuls of wet » Which he 
gathers for the purpose from the banks of 
some neighboring stream. He next spreads 
mud thickly over, and on top of the mud he 
piles earth and _ sods, closely beating them 
down, This is to retain all the heat within 
the curious oven, an important point, as 
thirty-six hours are required to properly bake 
the enormous feet of the elephant and ligpo- 
potamus. 

When, at last, the anxious cook thinks his 
viands are ready, he carefully removes the 
sods. Under these he finds the coating of 
mud perfectly hard, Jike a thick crust, while 
beneath this the flags have retained sufficient 
moisture to prevent them from burning, al- 
though the oven is still hot and steaming. 

The cook has now to get the assistance of 
one or two others to lift out the heavy and 
hot feet, which they lay upon a mat covered 
with green reeds instead of on a dish. 

The great black feet do not, at first, seem 
very inviting, but after ‘‘the shoes’? — hat is, 
the skins—have been removed, a perfectly 
white and very tempting looking meat is ex- 
posed, which is said, by those who have tried 
it, to be delicious, and to speak volumes in 
praise of this African cooking stove. 

lp I pe 


Wise Workingmen. 


The workingmen of Italy appear to pos- 
sess a larger stock of me i ma and good 
sense than their fellow-laborers in many 
other countries. Hitherto strikes have been 
almost unknown among them, though of late 
they have tried the experiment in some of 
the large towns. But the men have carried 
on oy erations in a most orderly manner. 
They have applied to the authorities, to 
whom they pour out their griefs, and beg 
their aid in order to adjust matters quietly 
with the employers, who in turn generally 
show themselves open to reason. The re- 
sult is that the workmen have, through a 
moderate statement of their demands, as a 
rule, succeeded in securing what they asked 
for, whether it were a slight increase of 
wages, owing to the heavier cost of lodgings 
and living, or a diminution of the hours of 
work. The Roman correspondent of the 
Independence Belge tells of some abortive at- 
tempt to induce the Roman workmen to turn 
out. A meeting has been convoked to urge 
the men—the operative masons—to strike. 
**But who will pay me for my idle time while 
I am out of work?’’ asked one of them. 
“The trade union funds,” was the reply. 
**How long wil! these funds maintain me in 
idleness?’ ‘‘Five days,” said one, and 
“thirty days,’”’ said another. ‘And what 
after the five or the thirty days have ex- 
pired?’? To this query there was no reply; 
& murmur went round the meeting, then the 
men flocked round the questioner, applauded 
and congratulated him. ‘‘He is right,’’ was 
the exclamation ; ‘‘let us think of our wives 
and children—no strike.’”” This was the 
general cry; the meeting separated and the 
masons returned to their employment. 
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William Tell a Myth. 


The romantic legends which enlivened the 
historical text-books of our boyhood fre- 
quently fare but ill at the hands of modern 
inquiry; but it is not often that they suffer 
so signal, and, we may add, so painful an 
explosion as the legend of William Tell has 
recently suffered from the researches of the 
His Society of the Old Swiss Cantons. 
The conclusions argived at on this subject 
by the learned body in question, are thus 
stated by the Cologne Gazette; ‘There never 
was a Landvogt Gessler nor a William Tell. 
Tell never refused to lift his hat, never fired 


tan appie on his son’s head, al the 
a PP sitet , although 


very Ww the deed was done 
is exhibited in Zurich; he never crossed the 


of Lucerne in a tempest of wind and | the 


Lake 
s he never boldly jumped upon the Tell 
ml Rg niga on Pope vw Tn the defile 
at Kussnacht, and never the Landvogt. 
What is more, the inhabitants of Uri Schw 
and Unterwalden never met by night 


Gerrit Smith te the Anti-Dram- 
shop Party, 


A Matual Diseppeintment! 


To the Anti-dramshop party < 
You were disappointed when you saw mec 
favoring, in the recent political canvass, the 
Republican party. You were disappointed 
when you saw this in one, who had ever 
been pitying as deluded, or censuring as 
ess, the Foy unt men 
who along with the anti-temperance po- 
litical’ 5 on On the other hand, I was 
disappointed when I saw some of you going 
with the Democratic party. I ought not, 
however, to have been surprised at seeing 
those who had come from, that party, return- 
ing to it, nor at seeing agother class drawn 
to it by the name of an ent journalist, 


e Roere 
who had for many been their chief po- 
Then, 


litical educator. too, I was disap- 
pointed in seeing not a few of you going to 
the Prohibition party. Less surprised, how- 
ever, should I have been at this than at the 
other disappointment. For this party, like 

our own, is made up of sincere and earnest 
riends of temperance. Moreover, it had able 
and good men for its candidates for President 
and Vice President. No just man who knows 
them, can fail to hold in high esteem both 
James Black and John Russell. 

On the other hand should not have 
been. at me step aside from 
the Anti-dramshop party to work with the 
Republicans against the return of the Demo- 
cratic party to power. Counting in the time 
in which my abolition heart was misled by 
the plausibilities of the Colonization scheme, 
I had toiled in the cause of the black man 
for far more than forty years. In all these 
years, the most dreaded opponent of this 
cause was, next to the Devil, the Democratic 
perty. Indeed, the Devil himself could hardly 

ave been more devilish toward the black man 
than was this Democratic party. On the 
other hand, the Republican party proved 
itself to be the black man’s great benefactor. 
It had broken his chains; and, among the 
other blessings it had given him, is the price- 
less ballot. When, then, I saw, in the late 
canvass, the new and alarming expedient of 
the Demoeratic party for getting itself 
into power, what wonder that I should drop 
all else, even the Anti-dramshop work, 
and hasten to the rescue of the black 
man! Of course, I mean by this expedient 
the wary bed of a highly intelligent and in- 
fluential Republican, seemingly for the new 
leader of the Democratic party, but hy te 
be nothing else than its figure-head. e 
y had not the least thought of being led 
y Mr. Greeley any farther he should 
consent to be led byit. The use of his name 
was merely to draw off disappointed, restless, 
and credulous Republicans. Not one doubt 
had I that the Democratic party was feigning 
repentance and righteousness, and that its 
success in the election would result in the 
restoration of “the white man’s govern- 
ment,’”’ and the casting again of the black 
man under the feet of the white man. Not 
one doubt had I, whenever I heard it said 
that the Democratic party was dead, and had 


accepted its death meekly and sweetly, that | Party 


the old rogue was but “playing ’possum”’ 
and pretending death; and that, on the first 
occasion for it, it would wake up again to its 
old wicked life and old wicked work. And, 
surely, if I had had one doubt of all this, it 
would have been instantly dispelled by the 
minority report on Ku-Kluxism presented to 
Congress, and welcomed by all the Demo- 
cratic members. Bear in mind that it was 
presented a little after the Cincinnati Con- 
vention and a little before the Baltimore 
Convention. This report, overflowing with 
murderous hate of the black man, and look- 
ing complacently and wishfully to his expul- 
sion and even extermination, doubtless ex- 
pressed the feeling toward him of well-nigh 
the whole Democratic party; and proved that 
it did not mean to reverse its infernal policy 
toward him by accepting Mr. Greeley ahd 
the deceptive platform, which accompanied 
his nomination. Very significant facts to 
this end are that Mr. Blair, who, probably 
did quite as much as any other member of 
the Cincinnati Convention to bring about the 
nomination of Mr. Greeley, was the first of 
the eight signers of this accursed report, and 
that Mr. Bayard, who spoke so — in 
the Baltimore Convention, was the next of 
these signers. 

The wide-spread and incessant complaint 
that it is uncharitable to doubt the gepuine- 
ness of this warmly professed repentance of 
the Democratic party is unreasonable. Sup- 
pose we allow that it is possible, or even 
probable, that, on a certain day or night, last. 
July, repentance seized this wicke party, 
and turned it, in sorrow and disgust, from i 
hideous crimes of forty years against the 
black man—are we at all inconsistent if we 
require the proofs, which time,—yes, and a 
long time, too—ean alone afford of the re- 
ality of its repentance and the sincerity of 
its professions? If an old chief tell us that 
he has at last repented, it is surely enough 
on our part to that itis so. It would 
charity-run-mad, were we to put our goods 
into his hands for safe-keeping, ere we had 
put him on probation and required him to 
“* bring forth fruits meet for repentance.’’ 
And shall we, on the strength of its bare 
professions, put into the hands of the Demo- 
cratic party this great nation, which only so 
recently it had come so near déstroying? 
Above all, shall we take the black man out 
of the friendly and safe hands of the Repub- 
lican y, and put him into hands still wet 
with his blood? God forbid! . 

Let me here sayjthat, whilst I thought thus 
unfavorably of the Democratic party, I did 
not forget that many wise and honest men 
leorty otherwise. Nevertheless, it was 
my duty to judge and act in my own light, 
and not in what I believed to be their dark- 
ness, How, then, could I do less than go 
with the Republican party—at least so far 
as to vote for its principal candidates? I 
did so during the rebellion; and I did so 
then, as I do now, for the or oo of help- 
ing to save the black man and the country. 
To have failed of doing so, either then or 
now, would have brought me under @ load of 
self-condemnation too heavy to be borne. 

To return from this digression—I flattered 
myself that, after this exciting and absorbing 

ection had gone by, the members of the 
Anti-dramshop party would resume their sus- 
pended work. But, alas, its only editor has 
proclaimed its death, and dee up his Paper 
to be edited by a Prohibitionist! Hence, in 
addressing this letter to the Anti-dramshop 
party, I expose mysel? to the imputation of 
speaking to the dead rather than to the liv- 


ing. 

tt was my hope that this party would live 
and grow and continue to press the Republi- 
can ag with increasing and ultimately suc- 
cessful force to put an end to dramselling. 
But I now see, more clearly than before, 
that I had no right to hope for any but a 
very distant success of the Anti-dramshop 
party. Indeed, I now namber aniong the 
many errors of my life my going'to C tt) 
in 1869 with the hope of impressing upon the 
National Temperance Convention the - 
liar, or at least not common, views of the 
office of Civil Government, which I had cher- 
ished and advocated for many years. It is 
true, that the Convention adopted my Ad- 
dress ; but the platform it adopted, (, d 
of which it is not true that I wrote a part,) 
was, in some essential , at war wit 
my Address, as was also the name which the 
Convention finally chose for the new party. 
I ought to have seen that these 
views, which to some extent I embodied in 
Address, and which, to the like extent, 
were subsequently adopted by the New York 
State An party; would, for ph arg 
bably a long time to come, be held by ya 
verysmall part of the people. They will yet 
prevail; but not until there shall have been 
a great revolution in the 


~ lax aa of many a book, which 
overnment must not presume to sup > 
lie germs of danger to great essential rights” 
So, too, the drinking of intoxicating bever- 
ages is always } aT a ee 
present or pros ive peril to public 
safety. Weverthelees, I would not have 
Government invade the rights of families and 
individuals so far as to forbid all such drink- 
ing. The true rule is to allow the individual 
and the family to do what they please short 
of palpably encroaching on the pablic safety 
on the rights of the people. But the 
is such an encroachment; and 
since it supplies no need, provides no com- 
fort, and is an unmixed evil, there is not the 
least reason, nor even a decent excuse, for its 
existence. Its attractions render it the super- 
lative public danger. For, by force of these 
attractions, it becomes the great manufactory 
of paupers, incendiaries, madmen, and mur- 
derers. Whilst, then, I cannot go with the 
Absolute Prohibitionists and invoke the 
power of Goverment against all traffic in in- 
toxicating drinks and against even the house- 
wife’s making her keg of current or rasp- 
berry wine, I deem myself in no wise incon- 
sistent, and in no degree a trespasser on the 
individual or home rights reserved from the 
domain of Government, when I continue to 
vote for the suppression ofdramselling. How 
entirely reasonable was the Anti-dramshop 
aeetat dine on Government . do its 
great temperance work by 
te rson and from the rava- 
ges 0 lling, and left it to moral sua- 
sion to do the remainder. This remainder 
would be comparatively small. For the 
ending of liquor-hotels, liquor-saloons, and 
all other -dens, whilst it would relieve 
person and property from perils exceeding 
the sum total of all other perils, would be 
the very decapitation of the Monster In- 
temperance. By the way, are there nota 
few persons left to revive the Anti-dramshop 
party, and to keep its truths and testimonies 
before the public mind until, by the help of 
more light, they shall gain a hospitable en- 
trance? That little party is still as dear to 
me, as it was before it was taken away from 
me. Iam as,willing to give money toward 
reviving it, as I was to give money toward 
instituting it; but the work to this end must 
be performed by younger persons. Much 
has the cause of temperance cost me durin 
the nearly fifty years in which I have labore 
for it; and I still love it too well to refuse it 
further aid, or to refuse further aid to that 
little prostrate y, which, though pro- 
posing to serve that precious cause only in- 
cidentally, was nevertheless adapted to serve 
it very effectively. 

It is not a little painful to me to refuse to 
fall in with the Prohibition party—for in it 
are the friends of temperance ; and against 
it are the foes of temperance. Moreover, its 
being an independent party, and opposed to 
voting with the rum ies, commends it to 
my warm regards. For, yet a while, the 
friends of tem ce, in order to work ad- 
vantageously for their cause, must work in 
a party by themselves. In this wise, they 
will be able to do far more to reform a rum 
than by working in it. Notwithstand- 
, however, all the credit due to the Pro- 
hibition party, I must continue to stand out- 
side of it. For a year or more after its 
organization in 1869, I continued to hope 
that it would adopt the principles and policy 
of the Anti-dramshop party. But their theo- 
ries were too wide apart to justify such 


hope. 

Tt believe that the Prohibition party will 
fail—first, because its object—absolute pro- 
hibition by law—will be found to be unat- 
tainable, and, second, because it ought not 
to be attainable. I admit that such prohibi- 
tion may, perhaps, be reached in a few of the 
States ; but I do not believe that it will be 

rmanent in any of them. My chief reason 
or holding that such prohibition should not 
be enacted is that it exceeds the legitimate 
powers of Government, and trenches on 
rights not conceded to Government but re- 
served by the people. Let Government have 
free play everywhere within its own bounds; 
but let its attempted invasion, at whatever 
point, of the exclusive and sacred province 
of individuality and home be sternly repelled. 
To protect that province—not to invade it— 
is the proper work of Government. In- 
deed, that is the best administered Govern- 
ment which permits and secures the largest 

individual and home liberty; and thatis the 
worst which goes farthest in dwarfing its 
subjects by usurping their reserved rights. 
Hence, there should be toleration of 
sumptuary laws; nor should Government be 
allowed to take the work of moral reform out 
of the hands of the people. It does not sur- 
e me to find that the Prohibition party has 
e 80 Clamorous for Sabbath legislation, 
and so frantic in its ap to the supersti- 
tious and bigoted for the protection of the 
arSabbath. The tyranny of such legis- 
on is of a piece with the tyranny of law- 
ordained Absolute Prohibition. Both tram- 
ple on human freedom; and each is a step 
on the road to the now widely-sought-for in- 
corporation of a religious creed in the Federal 
Constitution. If we would stay our steps 
toward a despotism, and transmit to poster- 
ity the fullness of republican freedom, we 
should hasten to repeal our Sabbath laws 
and all other Jaws, which interfere with the 
freedom of conscience and opinion. What an 
outrage upon such freedom in the person of 
the Jew and the Seventh-day-baptist is the 
law, which makes Sunday the Sabbath! 
What an outrage upon such freedom in the 
rckeigr of him, who no day as more 
ioly than any other day, is the law which 
forbids his own chosen and innocent use of 
every day! The plea that our nation is, by 
its Constitution, a christian nation, and that 
all its people are therefore bound to conform 
to christian usages, is one that only ignor- 
ance or dishonesty can offer. I would not 
utter a word in di ment of the Sab- 
bath. I fully believe that the Divine bless- 
ing rests upon it, as it does upon the observ- 
ance of all the laws of our being. The bless- 
ing, however, is not upon a compelled or ar- 
bitrary Sabbath, but only upon a free and 
voluntary one. The Temperance reform is 
the last reform which can afford to be prose- 
cuted in the spirit of a superstitious and in- 
tolerant religion. Such a religion has not 
brought success to our efforts for temper- 
ance, nor will it ever bring success to them. 
The only religion which can serve the cause 
of' temperance is one that aims to keep pace 
with science and to be guided by reason. 

It does not me that reformers 
should, in behalf of their cherished reforms, 
demand more help from Government than it 
can legitimately afford. Es ly free from 
such surprise am I when the reformers are 
they who are intent on saving this land and 


the whole world from the matchless course of | arm 


intemperance. Not strange is it that, in 
their senvcpene for success, they do not pause 
to consider more carefully how far they may 
go and no farther, without trespassing on 
sights and interests as vital and precious as 
those they are themselves serving. The 
work of Government is to hold its shield over 
all rights and all interests; and none of 
them are safe unless the shield be held im- 
ly over themall. IfGovernment should 
induced to favor the temperance reform 

at the expense of other valid claims upon its 
care and countenance, even that reform 
would, in the end, suffer loss from the parti- 
ality. Without a just Government, no public 
interest, however great, can permanently 
prosper; snd if Government is not kept un- 
perverted and within its proper limits, no 
neebe; cag however clear an commanding, 


Of course, I expect no good at the hands 
of the Democratic. party—the party, which, 
hong is Hn pear. Beare the rehien party 
and ‘emphaticall 's party 
now grown into the Sikedet and worst of 
as areform 


pro- | is precious in that dear cause; and 


to venture upon new and un : 
But, now, that the Democratic party has 
sunk, and probably sunk forever, under the 

ight of its and y of its 
Ku-Klux and other crimes t the black 
man, we may reasonably expect that the 
Republican Party will be emboldened to go 
much farther in the line of reform than it has 
hithertogone. Already there are indications 
of its favoring the participation of women in 
the choice of rulers. And, surely, if rulers 
are but the constituted guardians of per- 
son and property woman should he allowed 
a voice in choosing them. For are not the 
rights of person and 


hibitionists it will probably never espouse. 
The entirely reasonable and moderate (quite 
sufficient though so moderate) claims of the 
Anti-dramshop party it , at no distant 
day, have yielded to. Very lamentable is it 
that the Anti-dramshop party should have 
been put to death before its work was done. 
That work was to war upon lling un- 
til a great political party (it could be no other 
than the Re n party) should take up 
the war, and carry it on to victory. The 
cause of temperance! May its ds be led 
to serve it unitedly and wisely! B wl eet 
is sorrowful and heartrending in the days 
ights of the drunkard’s wife and in the lives 
of her infinitely worse than orphaned children ; 
and by all that is ap in the ruin w: 
intemperance is fast upon our coun- 
try, let every friend 6f temperance abstain 
from all intoxi drinks, and from tol- 
erating. license laws, and from conn 
himself with any political party which shel- 
ters the dramshop. Let him watch evén the 
Republican party. Even that party is still 
more the friend than the foe of the dramshop. 

I witnessed the ings of the Tem- 
perance Reform. I witnessed its rapid pro- 
press in its first few years—very rapid, be- 
cause it was then fall of religion and of the 
power of God. Those six wondrous ser- 
mons of grand old Lyman Beecher sounded 
its key note and ushered in its heaven- 
born work. I witnessed the beginnings 
of the decline of the Reformation. It was 
at, or soon after, the time of the ad- 
vent of the “Washingtonian movement,’ 
and when the temperance meeting ceased to 
take its. tone and character from the words 
and manners of religious and pra men, 
and took it from the songs and jests of coarse 
men ives, and in manyin- 
stances truly, 2? 
it was that the Reformation fell from its high 
plane of solemnity and power toa low plane 
of frivolity and weakness. As well might 
solemnity be dispensed with at the funeral 
as in the temperance meeting. Drunkenness 
is far more to be dreaded than death; and 
the way to escape drunkenness needs to be 
pointed out and considered quite as solemnly 
as the way toprepare for death. - 

Thus was the temperance reformation pre- 
pared to take another and a wider descend- 
ing step. It took it when it wentinto secret 
societies. The bible informs us that ‘‘ an- 
cient men,’’ who had seen the 
of the first temple, ‘‘ wept with a loud voice ”’ 
over the inferiority of the second temple. 
Much more reason, however, have “ancient 
men,’? who had a part in the prosperous 
early years of the tem ce cause, to 
‘*weep with a loud voice’ over the 
and degeneracy of that once holy cause by 
the trumpery, paraphernalia, and puerilities 

rance societies 


of these secret . 
t -crimes of earth, Ku- 


Of all the 
Kluxism—the foster-child of the Democratic 
= the greatest. Nevertheless, there 

m0 thaun tit gun xt ovil.. Thee te moe 
come t evil. i f 
is the weaning of the pti i and 
thoughtful from all secret societies—not only 
from those whose secrets are bound up in 
horrid and blasphemous oaths, but from those 
also whose secrets are protected by mild and 
unalarming oaths. For every secret society 
countenances every other secret society— 
the least dangerous countenances the most 
dangerous, But, I fear, it is too late for any-. 
thing to avail st secret societies. They 
have been suffered to multiply in kinds and 
numbers until, at length, the land is mer 
and reshingled all over with them. . They 
rule in the public sentiment, and oftentimes 
in the ch ; and they are capable, when- 
ever tempted to do so, of ruling in the courts 
and in politics. Socret societies and their 
members are now 80 common as to inspire 
no alarm. When the masons, by means of 
the feature of in their association, 
had murdered Morgan and — - 
ment, (for the association prov f to be 
too strong for the. laws,) masonry withered 
and, for the time, disappeared under the 
storm of the w: country’s indignation. 
But, now, when, by means of the like power 
of secrecy, Ku-Kluxism thousands, 
and mercilessly scourges many more thous- 
ands, the whole country is, for the most part, 
fast asleep to its dangers from secret soci- 


eties. 
Let despots and those who war on despots 
shroud themselves in darkness and conceal- 
ments. But every secret society is at war 
with the genius of republicanism. That ge- 
nius calls for open and impartial dealings 
amongst all and everywhere. So, too, does 
chris ty call for it. Jesus testified : “i 
spake openly oF ae world —— and in secret 


bave I said g- 
‘GERRIT SMITH. 
Peterboro, November 6, 1872. 


The Richest Persen. 


The Khedive of t is believed to be 
the richest person in the world. Some re- 
his income to be $50,000,000 per year. 

e indulges in twenty-five magnificently 
furnished palaces, and has his priyate steam 
ht for sea and river service. With all 

is. wealth, however, he is far from being a 
man of leisure. He is not only the ruler of a 
vast country, but a merchant, manufacturer 


in = bag pera one 0 i aged 
prising. t ture ex- 
tend to almost every de tof the busi- 
ness, and embrace manures, stock 
b , and the iets “eisadleinee ke 
iy e en e 
has now on the construction ‘of fac- 
tories to work up the raw products of his 
vast potion of cotton and cane, 
and the construction of a railroad the entire 
length of his dominions. As he is giving 
great attention to the improvement of his 
y; — oe a serngrspeen = 
largely a view © on & war 0: 
conquest with the sa na’ that live 
to the south of him. industry is re- 
markable. He sleeps but six hours in the 
twenty-four, after which he attends to matters 
of state, the public enterprise, and lastly his 
private business affairs. 
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THE Christian Recorder, of Philadelphia, 
claims that it is the “on! 
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LLL 
Au Address by the United States 
Centennial Commission. 


To the People of the United States : 

The are beg of the United States has er.- 
acted that the completion of the One Hun- 
dredth Year of American Independence shall 
be celebrated by an International Exhibition 
of the Arts, Manufhctures, and the Products 
of the soil and mine, to be held at Philadel- 
phia, in 1876, and has appointed a Commis- 
sion, consisting of representatives from each 
State and Territory, to conduct the celebra- 
tion. 

O ting under the auspices of thé Na- 
ti Legislature, controlled by a National 
Commission, and designed as it is to *‘ Com- 
memorate the first Century of our existence 
by an Exhibition of the Natural resources of 
the Country and their development, and of 
our progress in those Arts which benefit man- 
kind, in comparison with those of older Na- 
tions,”’ it is to the people at large that the 
Commission look for the aid which is neces- 
sary to make the Centennial Celebration the 
grandest anniversary the world has ever seen. 

That the completion of the first century of 
our existence should be marked by some im- 
posing demonstration is, we believe, the pa- 
triotic wish of the ae le of the whole country. 
The Con of the United States has wisely 
decided t “hoo Birth-da mre ed by the e 

blic can be most Sting y celebrated ce 
Saivesial collection and display of all the tro- 
phies of its progress. It is designed to bring 
together, within a building covering fifty acres, 
not only the varied productions of our mines 
and of the soil, but types of all the intellect- 

ual triumphs of our citizens, s of 
everything that America can furnish, whether 
from the brains or the hands of her children, 
and thus make evident to the world the ad- 
vancement of which a self-governed people is 
capable. 

this ‘‘ Celebration’’ all nations will be 

invited to participate ; its character being In- 
ternational. Europe will display her arts and 
man 8, India her curious fabrics, while 
newly opened China and Japan will lay bare 
the treasures which for centuries their - 
ious people have been perfecting. Each land 
will compete in generous rivalry for the palm 
of superior excellence. 

To this grand gathering og. kom will 
contribute its fruitsand cereals. Nomineral 
shall be wanting; for what the East lacks 
the West will supply. Under one roof will 
the South display in rich luxuriance her 
growing cotton, and the North in miniature, 
the ceaseless machinery of her mills convert- 
ing that cotton into cloth. Each section of 
the globe will send its best offe to this 
exhibition, and each State of the Union, as 
a member of one united body politic, will 
show to her sister States and to the world 
how much she can add to the greatness of 
the nation of which she is a onious 


Pro make the Centennial Celebration such 
a success as the patriotism and the le of 
every American demand will require the: 
co-operation of the people of the whole coun- 
ty. The United States Centennial Com- 

sion has received no Government aid,, 
such as England extended to her World’s 
Fair, and France to her Universal Exposi- 
tion, yet the labor and responsibility imposed 
upon the Commission is as great as in either 
of those undertakings. It is estimated that 
ten millions of dollars will be Ast gee and 
pore sige has prov shall be 
raised by stock subscription, and that the 
people shall have the epxertones of sub- 
scathing in proportion to the Bn, nn ge of 
their respective States and Territories. 

The miner tga ee the aeons 
patriotism of the people of every section, 
see that eac speaeinios its share to the 
expenses, and receives its share of the bene- 
fits of an enterprise in which all areso deeply 
interested. It would further earnestly urge 
‘the formation in each State and Territory. of 
a centennial organization, which shall in 
time see that county associations are formed, 
so that when the nations are gathered to- 
gether in 1876 each Commonwealth can view 
with pride the cqntributions she has made to 
the national glo 


Confiden on the zeal and patri- 


Gi 
| otism ever "Saneyed by our people in every 


‘national undertaking, we pledge and prophesy 
that the Centennial Celebration will worthily 
show how greatness, wealth, and intelligence 
can be fostered by such institutions as those 
which have for one hundred years blessed 
the people of the United-States. 

JOosePH R. HAWLEY, 
President. 
LEWIS WALN SMITH, 
Temporary Secretary. 
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The Difference Between a Violin 
and a Fiddle. 

Half.a century ago, or less, the somewhat 
facetious Dr. Pond dwelt in the quiet and out- 
of-the-way village of A——. The Doctor’s 
ideas were liberal—much more so than many 
of his congregation ; nevertheless, he kept 
on the even tenor of his people. He had a 
son named Enoch, who at an early age man- 
ifested a remarkable talent for music, which 
the father cherished and cultivated with care. 
In the same charge resided an antiquated 
maiden lady, who, having no care of her own 
to occupy her time and attention, magnani- 
mously devoted herself to those of her neigh- 
bors. One morning she called at the Doc- 
tor’s and requested to see him. -When he 
entered the room where she was seated, he 
was 
amiss, and before he had time to extend her 


‘| the usual “How d’ye do?” she asked: 


“I think, Dr. Pond, that a man of your 
age and profession might have something bet- 
ter to do, when you were in New London 
last week, than to buy Enoch a fiddle ; all 
per oy are ashamed that our minister 
should buy his son a fiddle! Oh, dear, what 
is the world coming to, when ministers will 
do such ines hd ieee 

“Who told you I had a fiddle ?” inquired 
the Doctor. 

“*Who told me? bay everybody says 80, 
and some people heard him play on itas they 

the door. But ain’t it true, Doctor?” 

— ht Enoch a violin when I went to 
New London.” d 

**A violin! What’s that?” 

“Did you ever see one ?? 

? 

“Enoch!” said the Doctor, stepping to 
the door, “bring your violin here.” 

Enoch eiayel the command, but no sooner 
had he entered with his instrument, than the 
old lady exclaimed: 

“Lal now; there, why it is a fiddle.” 

“Tyo not judge rashly,’’ said the Doctor, 
giving his son the wink ; ‘‘wait till you hear 

t. 


Taking the hint, Enoch played Old Hun- 
dred. The lady was completely mystified ; 
it looked like a fiddle; but who ever heard 
Old Hundred played on a fiddle? It could 
hot be. So rising to depart, she exclaimed : 
“T am I came in to satisfy myself. La, 
me! just think how people will lie !’’ 
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Electrical Wenders. 


By the mirror galvanometer of Sir William 
Thomson, which was of the utmost import- 
ance in securing the success of the Atlantic 
cable, a ray of light 1s reflected from a min- 
ute mirror that is attached to a magnetic 
needle. When the electric current passes 
the magnet is deflected, and the movement of 
the reflected spot of light overa scale indicates 
the resistance to the age of the current. 
t of mirror and magnet is 


a ‘ 
mts with the Atlantic 
both cables were connected at the 


rican end, giving a circuit of more than 
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Bat with increasing hope do I am bane 
Governmen winiord to the Bepublican. — miles, yet a current. 


gh eh mid distance in legs time 
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ended in the complete triumph of the prinei-}., . the New | s across the small room 
“Sam Franek ips this 3 e: bats 


ples of thy. Republican party, and believing 
that your paper has contributed largely to 
that consummation so devoutly tok bed 
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ag Sadeccibers changing their residences, and desiring 
to have the Naw Nariowan Ena forwarded to them, shoald 
be particular in writing us to state fully the new address, 
embracing town, county, and State, as well as the town, 
county, and State from which the change is to be made. 
Attention to this will save much trouble. 
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The Boston Conflagration. 


a 


A lively sense of the nobler qualities of 
human nature is awakened by the tone of 
the American press concerning the great fire 
in Boston. Few things could be more touch- 
ing and beautiful than the promptness with 
which the attention of the whole nation was 
directed to that grand old city, and the readi- 
ness everywhere manifested to render assist- 
ance. 

In looking back to the fire itself, several 
things strike us as characteristic of that most 
orderly of all American cities. And one is, 
that in the very tempest and whirlwind of 
this appalling fire the people did not once 
forget to observe the most decorous order. 
The iron columns could melt in the Aerce 
devouring clement, and granite itself dissolve 
and crumble in the roaring flames, but Bos- 
ton passion and selfishness could not be 
heated into disorder. Since the fire there 
have been no exciting appeals for assistance, 
though Boston has ever been first and fore- 
most in extending succor to other towns and 
cities when visited by flood or fire. She does 
not decline help, however, from a mere sen- 
timent of pride and disdain, but because, 
brave old city that she is, she feels that 
though the disaster is a terrible one, carry- 
ing destitution and want to many families, 
she is able to meet every demand in that 
direction. Her cheerfulness and composure 
are admirable, and her spirit of independence 
is wholly like herself. Every account fromm! 
that quarter brings the assurance that, 
though her peerless granite warehouses and 
stores, piled from cellars to garret with rich- 
est fabrics, and millions upon millions have 
been swept away in the space of a few hours, 
she has bravely set herself to work to rebuild 
her waste places, and promises to reappear 
stronger and more beautiful than ever. 

One good effect of the fire 1s found in the 
increased attention it has directed to the so- 
called fire-proof buildings. There has never 
been so many wise suggestions concerning 
these, as have been flung before the public 
since the Boston fire. Walking among her 
unrivaled granite stores—towering block on 
block eighty feet above the pavement—no 
one would think that anything other than an 
earthquake could possibly disturb them, and 
yet one breath has reduced them to ashes. 
The fact is, men may talk as they will about 
fire-proof buildings and about this or that 
form of roofing, as has been done in this dis- 
cussion, it is plain to common sense, that no 
building is, or can be, fire-proof, whether of 
marble, granite or iron, whether with large 
or small windows, whether with or without 
Mansard roofiing—which is filled from cellar 
to garret with burnable material. Absolute 
security is impossible in presence of such con- 
ditions. Fire will burn—heat will expand— 
and neither iron nor stone can resist its power. 
Nevertheless the public mind has been set by 
this fire in the right direction, and-no doubt 
something valuable may be discovered by the 
earnest investigation. We may not get en- 
tirely beyond the danger of fire, but we may 
attain a degree of security hitherto unknown 
among us. Inquiry and inventive genius 
could not have been awakened in a quarter 


promising better results than in Boston. If 


any new truth can be discovered and reduced 
to practice, likely to increase human safety, 
from conflagrations like those of Chicago and 
Boston, New England may be safely expected 
to make the discovery, and take the lead in 
reducing it to practice. 
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Georgia Defiant. 


It has been generally allowed to officers 
of the police and the constabulary, United 
States marshals and their deputies the privi- 
lege of carrying arms for their own protection 
against desperate violators of the laws. In 
the State of Georgia, where politics had 
brought about a feeling of the most intense 
bitterness between parties; where violence, 
fraud and intimidation were the resort of de- 
signing and unscrupulous politicians officers 
of the United States, appointed in strict con- 
formity to the forms of law, with a full knowl- 

dge of the kind of characters with which 
théy have to deal, armed themselves, as has 
always been the custom. For this, through 
nstructions of the Governor of the State, 
they have been indicted for carrying con- 
‘ealed weapons. This may, to the superficial 
observer, seem a trifling matter, but it really 
is a war upon the United States, a wreaking 
of vengeance upon those whose duty it was 
to carry out the laws of the General Govern- 
ment affecting elections. 

The Governor of Georgia supported the 
Liberal candidate and platform in the past 
ampaign fur the Presidency, and thereby af- 
fected to believe in shaking hands across the 
loody-chasm and in dealing justly by the 
‘riends of the Union and the negro, but this 

te act of the chief executive of Georgia is 
till another evidence of the base intentions 

! those who would have been the managers 
f Mr. Greeley had the country been so un- 
rtunate as to have been duped into electing 

m President. 

Georgia has been deflant and rebellious 

ver since the close of the war, and her pres- 
it attitude in relation to the United States 
ieputy marshals only shows her determina- 
on to resist, in every way possible, the Gen- 
‘ral Government. It is useless to attempt to 
‘ud a reason for the obduracy of Georgia in 
rpet-bag misrule, as Horace Greeley would 
have it, for the batred against the reconstruc- 
‘on policy of Congress was forcibly exhibited 
lore carpet-baggers began to have a voice 
in the affairs of that State. Resistance was 
le to reconstruction in every shape, so 
ich so that her vote at the Presidential 
ction, preceding that of the 5th inst, was 
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ection. 

‘reorgia stands to-day defiant. The over- 
helming yote of the Sth instant demanded 
‘ace by submission to the just laws of the 

vernment ; laws which protect, alike, the 

Priite and the black and are to secure the 

ple from misrepresentation in govern- 
ucntal affairs (hrough the medium of intimi- 
ction and fraud. Georgia, as well as New 

York, must be made to feel that the laws of 

the United States shall be enforced there, 


tallowed in determining the result of that | servative tendencies, he will be compelled to 
secure the support of the Radicals and Lib- | cron, 


tanes, though bitterly hostile to the Catho- 
lics, are even mcre hostile to anything tend- 
ing to-<urtail the infipence of the clergy, and 


mene 
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York city, om the 5th instant, @irough the in-| Catholic clergy im reference to marringes 
tervention of Wnited States officers, with no] between Catholics and Protestants, by 
persecutions those officers following. 
Georgia must a to understand that she 
will not be allowed to malise her hands or in 
any manner offer resistance to the General 
Government without incurring the sure, swift 
punishment she merits by her treasonable 
conduct. 

We believe in reconciliation as much as 
Mr. Greeley does, but can only see success- 
ful reconciliation in the submission of all the 
States of the Union to the laws of the Gen- 
eral Government, enacted in pursuance of the 
authority and power given by the Constitu- 
tion. We cannot be reconciled to the atti- 
tude of Georgia defying and punishing the of- 
ficers of the United States Government for 
doing their duty. We cannot be reconciled 
with the extraordinary efforts of rebels (who 
have through the magnanimity of a loyal peo- 
ple, gone unpunished for their terrible crimes 
against the Government,) to trample under 
foot the loyal element in their midst, and to 
elevate traitors to the chief seats in the Gov- 
ernment. Our sympathies are with the true 
friends of the nation, and we beg for them 
the full protection of its Government. 

It is very evident from the result of the 
late election that the people do not desire any 
modifications of the laws enacted by Congress 
bearing upon the questions arising out of re- 
construction, but rather desire their active 
and energetic enforcement; it is also evident 
that the great mass of voters will look upon 
the administration as weak and imbecile if it 
sits still and allows officers of the United 
States to be punished merely to gratify rebel 
hate and vengeance. 

Within the borders of the State of Georgia 
are numbers of Ku-Klux who go about in dis- 
guise, not only carrying concealed weapons, 
but concealed faces, not for the purpose of as- 
sisting in upholding the laws of Congress, but 
for the purpose of defying them. It would 
seom if the Governor of Georgia were so de- 
sirous of promoting good order in his State as 
he affects to be, that he would turn his at- 
tention to these midnight marauders whose 
deeds are a blot upon the civilization of the 
} United States, rather than attempt to use 
the laws of his State for persecuting officers 
whose sole aim was to protect peaceful citi- 
zens from the wantonness and murderous 
vengeance of these klans. Hatred of the 
Union and no desire for reconciliation in- 
spires the government of Georgia, and to-day 
she is as intensely rebel, among the more in- 
fluential of her population, as in 1861, and 
had the party of false pretenses succeeded in 
defeating the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency we should have to be the wit- 
nesses of a complete crashing out of loyalty 
in Georgia, and throughout the South under 
her leadership. Georgia must be made to 
respect the laws. 


Of the: t’s entire good faith and 
regard for the a py acpi 
making civil marriages obligatory, instead of | ing out what is ‘to be a reform in the 
leaving it-optional, as it age bok hitherto. | civil service of the Government, no fair- 
This reform is particularly desirable, as those | minded man will express. doubé. . Nor can 
marriages between persons of different creeds | we see, in view of all his professions in re- 
have always been a source of vexation and | gard to the subject, and especially of his ap- 
trouble, because the Catholic priests are | proval of the civil service rules under which his 
frequently instructed by their Bishops to} decision in the Philadelphia case was made, 
perform the marriage ceremony only on con- how he could haye acted differently. But 
dition that promises are given by the parties the acknowledged consistency and good faith 
pledging them to bring their children up in of the President has nothing to do with the 
the true faith. It is added that the Chan- | merits of the civil service rules. 

cellor has succeeded in overcoming the Em-| The system is not only unjust, because it 
peror’s aversion against obligatory civil mar- places the enemies of the Administration 
riage, and that he declares this success to be | and even of the Government on the same 
by far more important than all the results of | footing as the friends of both. But even 
the recent meeting of the three Emperors. | that might be overlooked if its effect were to 
It is,evident that every measure directed | secure a more competent and honest class of 
against the arrogance of the Church will also | public servants than the old system. We 
be a step forward in the direction of civil | have reason to know, however, that such is 
liberty, progress, and enlightenment, and it | not the case, and that on the contrary the 
will turn out, as it has turned out so many j very reverse is the truth. 

times before, that just those who fight the| Men are now appointed on the strength of 
spirit of the age most desperately by their | the technical knowledge they may possess ; 
infatuation become the unwilling promoters | and the boy of eighteen, or the ‘*broken- 
of reforms which otherwise would have been | down schoolmaster,’’ stands a far better 
delayed indefinitely. The slaveholders, by | chance of an appointment than the practical 
raising the banner of rebellion, accelerated | business man of mature judgment, and pos- 
the abolition of slavery, and it would by no | sessing every qualification necessary for a 
means be strange if the infatuation of the | successful discharge of the duties of the posi- 
Ultramontanes would render it necessary for | tion he seeks, because he may not be as fa- 
the Prussian Government to deal a blow] miliar as his competitor with the rules of 
to the Church, from which it might never | grammar, &. Men are every day now ap- 
recover. pointed under the operation of the civil ser- 
It is, however, not only in Germany that | vice reform who would never be selected by 
the priesthood are doing their best to revive | the head of the Department into which he is 
the superstition of the middle age, and to fan | thrust, and we feel justified in saying that 
the fanaticism of the ignorant masses. At] far poorer class of clerks is now being ap- 
-la Salette it is an image of the Virgin that | pointed than under the old system. 

is performing miracles; at Lourdes a spring 
has been discovered whose water is possessed 
of supernatural powers to cure diseases, and 
both places are thronged with devout pil- 
grims, hypocrites, and impostors from all parts 
of the country. Devotional exercises are 
relieved by flirtation; the inhabitants are 
doing a lucrative business in letting their 
réoms at exorbitant prices, and the priests 
make money by trading rosaries and relics. 
Thus far there seems to be nothing but satis- 
faction and harmony ; yet it is quite probable 
that this bold defiance of common sense, 
this extreme of imposition on one side and 
delusion on the other will call forth a whole- 
some reaction against Jesuitism and Ultra- 
tmontanism. Enlightenment and truth will 
vindicate their rights, assert their elaims 
sooner or later, and in such a contest the 
issue cannot be doubtful. 





To Fight Us From a Masked Bat- 
tery. 

If Mr. Greeley had frankly proclaimed, on 

assuming control of the Tribune, that hereaf- 

ter it would be an open opponent of the ad- 

ministration of President Grant and of the 

Republican party, he would have commanded 

much more respect and been entitled to much 

more charity for past offenses than he is now. 

Then he would haye been honest. Now he 

is preparing to prosecute a war upon both 

from masked batteries. Whatever Mr. Gree- 

ley may profess, he entertains at heart a bit- 

ter hatred for the Republican party. That 

he proved by all bis utterances from the 

stump during the campaign. Andif he hated 

the party then for its refusal to gratify his 

ambition for office, how much more bitterly 

must he hate it now after the terrible chas- 

tisement it has just administered him? Mr. 

Greeley will look upon this overwhelming 

defeat as an additional indignity, and he is 

not the man to overlook any occasion for 

avenging real or imagined injurics. Knowing 

that as an avowed Republican he would have 

no power to punish his enemies, he has 
donned the garb of “‘independence,”’ in which 
he thinks he can work more successfully and 
safely against the President and his adminis- 
tration, as well as the Republican party. 
And herein is where consists the dishonesty 
and hypocrisy of his profession of “‘inde- 
pendence,’”’ The Tribune will be the farthest 
possible from real independence. Its inde- 
pendence will consist in insidious stabs 
against the measures of the Republican party 
and unceasing efforts to embarrass and ren- 
der odious Gen. Grant and his administra- 
tion. We desire to do Mr. Greeley no injus- 
tice, but we think his unfair, unscrupulous, 
and dishonest career during the late canvass, 
the malignity he exhibited toward the Re- 
publican party in all his speeches and by the 
mouth of his man Friday of the Tribune, and 
his bitter assaults upon the legislation of 
Congress for the protection of the loyal peo- 
ple of the South, justify us in the opinion we 
express. And time will vindicate its fair- 
ness, we have not a doubt. 
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Riow it Works. 

The Republican party have just passed 
through one of the hardest-contested politi- 
cal campaigns in our history, and have 
achieved a triumph over a selfish, corrupt, 
unscrupulous coalition of the most vital im- 
portance to the honor, prosperity, and gen- 
eral welfare of the nation. This victory has 
been achieved by an expenditure of time, 
labor, and money on the part of patriotic 
Republicans exceeding all previous contests. 
Hundreds and thousands of Republicans in 
almost every one of the various States of the 
Union abandoned their business for months 
previous to the election, devoting all their 
time and spending large sums of money in 
the work of organization, distributing infor- 
mation among the people, and in public 
speeches. 

Hardly ever before were such disinterested 
efforts and such large sacrifices of personal 
interests and comfort made to secure the 
triumph of Republican principles as in the 
election of Gen. Grant. Notone in a thous- 
and of the men to whose patriotic and untir- 
ing efforts the country is indebted for the 
defeat of the wicked combination designed to 
restore the rebel Democracy to power under 
the lead of Greeley, and to undo all thata 
four years’ war had accomplished, were in- 
fluenced by any mere personal advantage. 
Not one in a thousand of them is an office- 
seeker or desires any office. 

But while there is not one in a thousand 
of the true and brave men who have won 
this great victory who desire any of its 
**spoils,’’ or would accept any office, high 
or low, we doubt if there is one of them all 
who does not believe that the offices under the 
Government should be filled by the men who 
co-operated with them in the great work of 
preserving the nation from the calamity which 
was threatening it. They believed and ex- 
pected, notwithstanding the ‘civil service’’ 
code, that to the men who had borne the bur- 
den in the heat of the day and sacrificed so 
much to save the country from the curse of 
Greeleyism, should be confided such positions 
of trust and honor as may be open. Tocon- 
fide the duty of carrying out the principles 
which the people have proclaimed by such 
an immense majority to men who are bitterly 
opposed to them, and did all in their power 
to defeat, or else were utterly indifferent to, 
is what none of them anticpated. If they 
had, it would have wonderfully moderated 
their zeal in behalf of the Republican party. 
And yet the practical operations of the 
‘civil service’? code of laws that have been 
adopted for filling offices are to place the ene- 
mies of the Republican party, and even 
avowed rebels, as they have now all been 
“‘amnested,’’ on an equal fuoting with hard- 
working Republicans, however competent 
and honest; and those who have taken no 
interest in politics, but have devoted their 
lives to the study of grammar, arithmetic, 
and writing, stand a far better chance for 
the best office under the Government, like 
the Philadelphia post office, than the most 
experienced man or the bravest and most 
patriotic and clear-headed soldier who has 
become a little rusty in the technical learn- 
ing demanded by ‘“‘the board of broken-down 
school-masters,’’ to whose irresponsible ca- 
price is confided the appointment of officers dispenser of official patronag: 
matter. in the civil service of the country. siti: = — " 

What will Bismarck do under the circum-| The men, to whom is greatly due the Re-| THE shout of exultation which the Gree- 
stances? He is certainly not the man to} pablican majority in Philadelphia of forty- | ley-Copperhead-Tammany press has sent up 
shrink back and to be bullied by the com- | five thousand, as well to the unnyalled ma-| ll over the country at the President’s deci- 
bined priesthood of the whole world, He | jority of more than one hundred and thirty- | 8iom im regard to the Philadelphia post office, 
knows moreover the energy, the tenacity | five thousand in the State of Pennsylvania, WR probably suggest to him the inquiry— 
and acuteness of the enemy, and is well | came here to urge the appointment of a post- | “What have I done that the wicked praise 
aware that neither concessions nor half meas- | master in that city of a man they know to heme?” These men have never yet been 
ures will avail against a power that would|eminently competent and deserving en{*mown to approve anything Republican in 
not be satisfied with anything short of abso-| grounds of moral character, and demanded | Principle or practice, anything right and just, 
lute independence of the authority of the | alike by the the business interests of the | anything they did not believe injurious to the 
Government. Thus, in spite of his own con- | people and of the Republican party. But, ! Republican party. They look upon the ap- 

recommended by such men as Senator Cam-_ Plication of the civil service rules to the case 
Governor-elect Hartranft, Mays. | 8 8 practical defeat of the wishes of the Re- 
erals in order to encounter the adversary | Stokely, District Attorney W. B. Mar-:., | Publican party of Philadelphia, as expressed 
with due energy, as he was compelled to do | Sheriff Seeds, United States Marshal Kerus, , 9y the committee of citizens, at the head of 
before when it was a question of the law | Hon. Charles O'Neill, and several members- | Which was Senator Cameron. Therefore his 
concerning the supervision of the schools | elect of the Pennsylvania Legislature, all of | ¢nemies, the President’s enemies, the ene- 
and of the prohibition of the Jesuitic estab- | whom know him, they are told that the ques- | mies of the Republican party, are happy ! 
lishments ; since the Protestant Ultramon- | tion must be settled by a civil service board a eaten 

: Misstatemen 


and who are to examine the applicgnt and per 
The statements constantly appearing in 
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Activity of the Priesthood. 


Information reaches us from Europe how 
the Jesuits, and the Ultramontanes generally, 
are hard at work fighting progress and free 
thought step by step, with a degree of irasci- 
ble persistency and obstinacy quite equal to 
the malignant spirit which they always mani- 
fested in former times, in their struggles with 
the secular power. In Prussia they have 
boldly taken up the gauntlet thrown down by 
Prince Bismarck, and actually defy the re- 
cently enacted laws which were intended to 
deal a blow to their influence. Some time 
ago a number of Bishops held a conference at 
Fulda, and have since issued a memorial in 
which they set forth their demands on the 
State. They contend that no priest or teacher 
of religion can be recognized as legally ap- 
pointed, unless he has been regularly nomi- 
nated by the Bishop under whose ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction he stands, and no Bishop is 
to be recognized unless he has received his 
appointment from the Pope. As part of 
their right to profess their faith in its full in- 
tegrity, they claim legal power to expel from 
the ecclesiastical body all those who do not 
accept every dogma of the church, or refuse 
to submit unconditionally to its authority. 
They protest against every infringement of 
the privileges and of the integrity of religious 
orders and societies, as a trespass on the 
guaranteed rights of the church. They insist 
not only on the inalienable right of the 
Catholic Church to educate its servants in 
accordance with the ordinances of the church, 
but to exercise their influence likewise on the 
Catholic schools in such a manner as to guar- 
antee a thoroughly Catholic education to the 
pupils, and further claim the privilege to 
found, own, and direct educational and sci- 
entific establishments. Finally they insist 
on the sacrament of marriage, and the rights 
of the church in reference to this sacrament, 
on the strength of an alleged divine regula- 
tion. 

These are the essential points of the docu- 
ment, of which a large number of copies has 
been printed in every bishopric and dis- 
tributed among the clergy in the different 
dioceses, with directions to give it the 
widest circulation. It will be seen that it 
is about as categorical a declaration of war 
to the Government as the Church ever 
made to the State. It means nothing less 
than that the Church insists on the power 
of retaining in office all those Bishops and 

priests who have shown themselves refrac- 

tory towards the Government, and on the 

other side, to expel all those who either re- 

fused to accept the infallibility dogma, or in 

some other way have been found too yield- 

ing towards the secular authorities. It de- 

fies the law through which the supervision 

of the schools has been taken from the 

hands of the clergy, and insists on the right 

of the Jesuits to establish universities, sem- 

inaries, and colleges of their own, and fur- 

ther refuses to acknowledge the validity of 

civil marriage and denies the right of the 

Government to regulate at all about this 





‘Scramble for Office.” 


The attempt of a portion of the public 
press to make office-holding under the Gov- 
ernthent disgraceful, and to deter all re- 
spectable men from seeking public employ- 
ment by sneeringly denouncing their efforts 
as a mere “scramble for office,’’ and the ap- 
plicants as a set of hungry cormorants bent 
on living at the public expense, is nothing 
short of cant and hypocrisy, as mischievous 
as it is insincere. 

Though we hold no office, and have never 
entered upon a “ scramble for office,”? we be- 
lieve it is as much every man’s right, and 
that it is quite as reputable, to apply for an 
office as it is to apply for a situation on a 
newspaper, or for a clerkship in a store, or a 
place on a railroad, or any other honorable 
occupation, and that office-holding under the 
Government is as honorable as office-holding 
under a railroad, banking, insurance, or any 
other private corporation, white the experi- 
ence of the last four years proves that Gov- 
ernment officials, as a class, are quite as 
honest, faithful, and competent, as men em- 
ployed im private positions. 

So far as thie self-righteous nonsense about 
Office-hunters, office-holders, scrambling for 
office, and so on, has any influence, it is all 
mischievous, as it has the effect to deter men 
with a reasonable share of self-respect from 
applying for pablic employment, and to drive 
all such already in the Government service 
from it. Those who decry the loudest against 
and office-hokding are the most 
zealous in their pursuit of it whenever cir- 
cumstances or a reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess renders it prudent. Itis thought popu- 
lar, and may be with ignorant, incompetent, 
and envious men, to rail against office-holders 
and office-seebing; but there is no one man 
entitled to “ne public respect, or who receives 
it in fullsr measure, than those who honor- 
ably and faithfully serve the public, even if it 
be in a position below that of President or 


all others in “readin, ritin, and rith- 


metic,’”’ and give the office to 
to extend the power of the State, and con- se dlinsid ca the competitor | th.e newspapers that Frederick Douglass has 
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‘The Only National Party.” he “Alabama; Hew $1,000 can be made to Vicia 
- ; Fabien \ ; Be — $150,000 in Ten Years. 
From time idgmemorial the Democracy| From alt the reliable information we are aes 

have ¢laimed that theirs is the only nafional{able to derive from Alabama it iscertain that} The above is the title of a neat little 
party in existence, and have impudently ap-] the State has given General Grant a majority | pamphlet of facts collected and compiled by: 
péaléd f the people for support on that] of several thousand votes, and nearly as Major William E. Sweet, late of the army of 
ground. This pretext of exclusive nation- | many for the Republican State officers. the Plains, in relation to stock raising. A 
ality has been more clamorous since the| The rebel Ku-Klux Democracy of that} careful perusal of this pamphlet, containing 
South went into rebellion and withdrew from | State, however, are attempting the same | evidence of the truthfulness of its assertions, 
the Union than ever before. Ever since the | game this year that they successfully accom- | convinces us that the great West and Soutli- 
overthrow of the rebellion the Democracy | plished two years ago, namely: manipulat- | west offer the very best inducements to those 
have presented it as one of their strongest | ing the election returns by counting out Re-| colored agriculturists in the South who haye 
arguments in favor of a restoration to power. | publicans that were legally elected andcount-{ the means of removing themselves and 
But the last election has shown how utterly | ing in Democrats that were not elected,-so} families. Not only to the colored people of 
absurd and unfounded is this claim. And this | 98 to give the Legislature to the Democracy | the South would settlement upon the Goy- 
absurdity is forcibly illustrated by a reference | and thereby secure a Democratic United] ernment lands be advantageous but to the 
of the Detroit Post to the character of that | States Senator. colored people of the whole country. In the 
election. Commenting on the fact that Ore-}| _To give the State to Greeley would not} North the doors of all trades are closed 
gon and California had both given large ma- | secure his election, and the majority for the | against the colored youth, and he is forced 
jorities for Grant, the Post truthfully alleges | State officers was so large that more votes | into menial service or starvation, or if, per- 
that, taken in connection with the election | would be required to count them out than] chance, he should learn a trade the trades’ 
in other sections of the Union, it furnishes | they had in the counties where the frauds | unions of the country intimidate employers to 
absolute proof that the Republican party is | have been perpetrated. So that part of the | deny him work. By the following extract 
the only national party. It is strong in all | fraud was abandoned. But by throwing out} from the Philadelphia Press, it will be seen 
sections. It carried the North and the | several Republicans that have been elected | that the cost of a start in the West is com- 
South, the East and the West, the Atlantic|to the Legislature, and giving false certifi- | paratively trifling: 

and the Pacific States alike. The Demo-| cates to Democrats, a majority could beman-] wr, Greeley’s favorite advi 
cratic party is the sectional party. It suc- | ufactured which would elect a Democrat, in- | is strongly enforced by a little pamphlet re- 
ceeded only in one section, and there only | stead of 4 Republican, to the United States age Baer ye by William E. Sweet, late of 
in States where the peculiar sectional feel- | Senate. oe a od Be gp P a bad apy shows 
ing was strong. Wherever the national} No fraud is too damnable to undertake. | jojjars ma vo tay M4 yd yr Aol mea 
sentiment prevailed, there the Republican | No false oath is too strong for the rebel De- | and fifty thousand by emigrating to the far 
party was triumphant. Wherever the nar- | mocracy to swear to, providing thc » can ac- | West—Colorado, Texas, or New Mexico— 
row State and sectional feeling was stronger |complish their purposes and secure the | 224 going into the stock business. This state- 
than the national feeling, the Democratic | offices. ment seems startling and certainly far tran- 


scends even th ivating induce- 
ticket received its strongest vote. Two years ago, when Smith was the Re.} ments which Fay Ese . con uhiiituhen wl 
But perhaps a few figues will still more | publican candidate for Governor, and Lind- | held up to urban minds in the overcrowded 


clearly show how groundless and presump-{|say the Democratic candidate, Governor | East; but Mr. Sweet proves it by calcuiations 
tuous is the claim of nationality set up for | Smith actually had over a thousand majority ; om statistics which we are unable to 
the Democratic party, and how justly the Re- | of legal votes; but from Russell and some} ‘yne cost of getting, say to New Mexico, he 
publican party is entitledto that honor. The | other counties that gave Republican majori- | estimates at $126.50, and of living for one 
figures we present will also show that the| ties, no returns were ever made, conse- | Person the first year $250, including $50 as 
South, in the late election, emphatically re- | quently could not be counted. And upon the | ¢-fourth cost of building an adobe house 


a és of comfortably accommodatin 
buked the Greeley-coalition charge of un-}returns made which gave the Democratic nae ca Of the $623.50 then race» de 
just legislation on the part of Congress. For | candidate for Governor about 1,400 majority, | proposes that one-half shall be devoted to the 


instance, eleven of the Southern States have | Governor Lindsay claimed the office, and, | purchase of sheep, and that the remainder 
been subject to this reconstruction legislation, | backed by several thousand Ku-Klux that shall be a ae a ae hee pe 
which possess ninety-five eluctoral yotes in| had assembled at the capital of the State, a meee. dor dias 


the rate of 150 per cent. per annum; but es- 
all, At the clection just held, these votes | threatening the lives of Republicans, he } timating the ol eb at pa 100 per cent., 
were given to the respective candidates as | overawed and intimidated the Republican | the resulting flocks, together with the yearly 


follows, and nearly by the following popular | officials and the courts, and took possession | Clip of wool, at much less than current mar- 
majorities : of the State government in the name and ket rates, would be worth by the end of ten 


ce to young men 


TO GRANT. 
Majority. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 


Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 








His Basket Out Again! 








In a speech made at the Hartford, Conn., 
jubilee in honor of our great victory, Gen. 
Hawley, who has just been elected to Con- 
gress from that district, thus-summed up the 
“* Mission of the Republican party :” 


“If the Republican party would faithfully 


years a total of $224,178. Mr. Sweet then 
10| His administration has been so odious and |#%d_ be invested in cattle. This amount 
clusiveness, would net the owner 89,310 at 
11 pentant rebel to the United States Senate. they would yield him nearly double this sum. 
and cattle, will be found to be $233,- 
u om h other. The Republican per cent. as the cost of tion, losses, 
The casual reader, accustomed to the com- 
31 | allies, and the Copperheads charge their de- 
will doubtless be disposed to regard t 
States we add Louisiana, which unquestion- | York World, which, by turns, abused and 
and has | the recorded instances of the successes actu- 
has but four of the eleven States, casting dom and a stupendous bundle of folly since years. Before deciding against the possi- 
the remaining seven, with fifty-six electoral | bugs and impostors. In a review of the sit- Rocky mountains, it must be remembered 
the Government, and that they need neither 
1870, Democratic, and were steadily counted | Connection, and renders it impossible to con- | mated by Mr. Sweet would be realized in 
it says, put us; all in false positions, and we pendent living above the degrading inflaences 
The enterprising and persistent Byington | been anybody but the most stubborn and| wr. sweet’s pamphlet contains important 
Forgetting the homely old adage that beg-| alliance. The abject hauling down of the | and useful information. {t can be had at 
what he wants them to bestow. It is noth-|in the history of political assemblies. It thirty-five cents in this pamphlet and investi- 
held by Hon. John R. French, an officer with | Halsted, and Samuel Bowles for not stand-| Mission of the Republican Party. 
do. It is admitted that he is a very compe- | tionists. 
one. The Washington correspondent of the} According to the New York Financier the 
serve a confiding nation and retain its power, 
Senator Ferry’s Committee, and, by virtae that ever has existed in this or any other tions upon the highest principles, collect the 
worked up the combination between the | officers of the road too silent to furnish the | limit, perfect the banking system, return to 


interest of the rebels and Ku-Klux of Ala-| provides that at the end of five $1,000 
Electoral | hama. shall be taken from earnings already made, 
: unsatisfactory to the Democrats, even, that of = oni epee he ae a 
g | they are thankful to be rid of him. A few 
10 | days more will probably develop their deep- | the prices obtainable at his door. If he would 
7|laid schemes of villainy to elect an unre- | take the trouble to market his cattle himself, 
The aggregate of the above sums, represent- 
56 Rending Each Other! ing = entire receipts from sheep, ra 
The late coalitionists are turning their iss. *From this’ Mr. Sweet deducts thirty 
&c., leaving $163,442 as the net profits of th 
12 | 2postates attribute their defeat to the bad investment ef $1,000. oe 9 
—| faith and indifference of their Copperhead 
tively small gains of capital in the un- 
The New York Times, from which we take | feat to the ignorance, weakness, selfishness, Rese Sect of one Gagaaneees a 
this table, shows that if to the Greeley | 9nd stupidity of the Liberals. The New as partaking largely of a Munchausen 
r; but they are amply confirmed by 
ably voted for Grant, though Warmoth’s | Praised Greeley during the canvass, : a . . 
men may count her the other way—he still | by turns pronounced him a miracle of wis- on wer Be gg gy dco ed 
thirty-nine electoral votes, and giving him a | the election, has settled down into the belief } bility of acquiring fortunes so rapidly in the 
majority of 21,000, while General Grant has | that he and his Liberal followers are hum- | States and Territories on either side of the 
: that stock there have an almost unlimited 
votes, and a popular majority of 107,500. Of|¥ation recently the World declares that the | -. 10. on splendid grazing lands belonging “ 
the States which went for Grant, four—Ala-| Wide gulf between Mr. Greeley and the : } 
bama, Florida, North Carolina, and Virginia— | steat body of his late supporters precludes a | housing nor feeding at any time of the year. 
were at the last elections preceding those of | Continuance of the transient and unnatural} whether the large amount of profits esti- 
on by the Greeley men as sure to give a | S0lidate the Liberal coalition me the space of ten years may be questionable, 
Democratic majority this year. a permanent political party. ““The coalition,” | hot enough is shown to prove that an inde- 
must honestly get out as soon as we may. Ifthe | of menial service can be had with the strong- 
nominee of the Cincinnati Convention had | ost probability of attaining wealth. 
is carrying round his basket again for some- | ferocious protectionist living, that movement | suggestions to breeders of stock, along with 
}thing better than the office he now holds. might possibly have resulted in a permanent | several pages of other highly entertaining 
gars shouldn’t be choosers, he tells the Sen-| free trade colors at Cincinnati was as un- any first-class booksellers for thirty-five 
ate, to whom his appeals are annually made, | gainly and sycophantic as we can recollect| cents. We advise our readers to invest 
ing less now, as in the past, than the posi-|then censures Wm. M. Grosvenor, Horace | gate the subject. 
tion of Sergeant-at-Arms of that body, now | white, David A. Wells, Carl Schurz, Murat _ 
whom the Senate and the public seem very | ing by their principles, and preventing the 
well satisfied, as they have reason to} surrender of the Convention to the protec- 
tent officer, and the official record of his ———————— 
office proves that he is a very economical hr eather, saan 
New York Times, referring to the rumor of | Pennsylvania Railroad Company is one of the 
iT) 2 ; : 
new deal, says that * Byington is clerk to | most powerful and far-reaching corporations | "Tt Conduct its relations with foreign na: 
of that office, also Senator Ferry’s private | country. It complains that the printed re-| revenue carefully, disburse it honestly, keep 
secretary. He is credited with having | ports of the company are too meager and the | expenditures down to the lowest honorable 
3 : ‘ i farnish iform and stab! 
Democrats and the Republican enemies of | information which it has somehow obtained. Soaualietenaael et Aiea mre a 


Gen. Hawley in the Legislature, by which These statistics show fifteen thousand miles ever humble, at home as well as abroad, ob- 
the latter was defeated for the Senate last | or more in operation, with an invested capital | serve well the limit between State and na- 
spring. Last winter he made an effort to | of seven hundred and fifty million dollars. It | tional authority, deal Prey! voce kindly, 
have Mr. French replaced by himself, but |may be doubted if the Emperors of Rome, | 224 justly with the Indians,honor the purity 


a z | of ballot-box, scourge bad men out of 
could not get the five signatures necessary to | with their national highways radiating to all | office and out of the councils of the party, en- 


call a caucus of the Senate to consider the | their provinces, from Britain to India, ever | courage the honest efforts of labor, to estab- 
subject. Mr. Byington now turns up again | wielded ‘as much actual (though perhaps | lish better relations with — rfect a " 
as the standing candidate, and a combination | more absolute) power as is represented in form of the civil service as well by a higher 


- i tas b system ; 
for his election is announced. This is the | these figures. The anatomy of this huge hah teralion fg ihe Maen that thie is - 
same old story, and is likely to have the same } colossus of roads is described as a trunk to | nineteenth century, and that the party which 


nale as hitherte.”’ i corporations | would govern the leading nation must hourly 
: tre ataced libs. "OF these the Souts-| rach fr the, constant coming, oportan 
ern Railway Security Company is one leg. | potter future.” 
We entirely agree with the Detroit Post| It covers the system of railways extending This is all very proper and very handsomely 
that the attempt of the agents of the British | from Philadelphia to the South, via Balti-| 0:3 ut the “if? with which the orator 
Free Trade League, of which ‘*Col.’”? Gros-| more, Washington, and Richmond. Next| .onmenced his definition of the mission of 
venor, who has just been disgracefully de-| comes the body, or the Pennsylvania Rail- our party renders it unjust, because it conveys 
feated for Congress in one of the St. Louis | road Company, which covers the Pennsyl-/ 4. imputation that the Republican party has 
districts, is the paid agent, to revise the | vania Central Railway, and the vast system | + pursued this very policy from the day 
“‘ Revenue Reform’? humbug, is so obviously | of branches extending throughout the coal | i¢ obtained control of the Government, and 
a sham and fraud that it ought to deceive no- | and iron regions of the north of Pennsylva- especially during Gen. Grant’s administra- 
body. It is simply an effort of desperate | nia, and reaching up through the State of} tion, 
men and journals, whose party has been de-| New York to the Northern Lakes. Then! 1; is exactly because the party Aas “‘ faith- 
stroyed, and who have so lost character that | come the two great arms, known by the name fully served a confiding nation,’ and literally 
there is no place for them in any living party, | of the Pennsylvania Company, one of which acted out the policy indicated by Gen. Haw- 
to secure a following and an issue upon which | covers the system of the roads ley, that the people have just given it an- 
to live. The “Liberal Republican” party | northwestward from Pittsburg to Chicago, | other lease of power by a majority so over- 
having been buried, and the Democratic party | and the other the system westward from St. whelming. They had tried it and found it 
having gone to preces, it is a business neces-| Louis (the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and St. faithful and therefore trusted it again, and 
sity for the Chicago Tribune, the New York | Louis Company) and southward from. Illi- | ,ot on the strength of promises hereafter to 
World, and the other leaders of the late fail-|nois to the Pacific ocean, via Texas, and | },,in an honest, economical, and patriotic ad- 
ure, to create some faction and some issue by westward from St. Louis to San Francisco. ~ 


ministration. All the people require of it is 
which they may secure their bread and butter,| The possible influence of so gigantic @ cor-| +4 pursue the same policy hereafter as in the 


and regain the position of organs to some- | poration upon the politics, political economy, | past‘ collect the revenue carefully, dis- 
thing and somebody. institutions, and even the morals and man-| purse it honestly, keep expenditures down to 

ners of a people is simply inealculable. | the lowest honorable limit, furnish a uniform 
Tue arrest of Miss Susan B. Anthony and | They will be the wonder if not the problem | ang stable currency, deal wisely, firmly, and 
fourteen other ladies for so-called illegal vot- | of the future. kindly with the Indians, honor the purity of 


ing in Rochester, New York, appears to be  Seaaneeg the ballot-box, scourge bad men out of office 
quite in harmony with the wishes of these la- eae and out of the councils of the party, and en- 
dies. They desire to have their legal rights| The colored people of the State of Georgia courage the honest efforts of labor.” We 
tested. The fact that they have retamed | are to hold a convention on the Ist of Jan-|). 1. not a misgiving that the Republican 
Hon. Henry R. SELDEN as their counsel, | uary, 1873, for the purpose of devising a plan party will honestly and persistently adhere 
shows that they mean to defend themselves | of emigration to the West. We are pleased to this policy while in power. Its twelve 
by the highest legal ability that western New | to see this move; in our opinion it isahighly | ...,5) fidelity and honesty are a sure guaran- 
York affords. “‘It may be found, after all,’” | sensible one. Outraged in every conceivable | +... o¢ this. 
as Webster once said of another contingency, manner by the white people of the State, who re 
“there will be blows to take, a8 well as blows | profit by their labor, it is only proper that Prof. J. BE. M. Gilliard. 

to give.”” The fourteenth amendment of the | the colored people should seek to better their msi es 
Constitution, like the Declaration of Inde- | condition, and at the same time compel the This gentleman delivered a lecture in 
pendence, may be found to cover more ground | lazy and tyrannical whites to work for them- M-street Bethel Church, 

than some who voted for it intended it tocover, | selves or starve, We would recommend to | this 











The Revenue Reform Humbug. 
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which we see 
} that the oflicezs of the law will be pro- sequently took sides i him. It is he urged the appointment of John M. Langston si4 


tcc ted, at all hazards, from the persecutions | also stated that Bismarck has concluded 


n>pired by hatred of the Union and love of 


may be a boy just from school, a nolsy Dem- | 
ocrat, or a pardoned rebel. That is how the 


to a position in President Gra nt’s Cabinet is 


and if the women are found to be embraced in | the leaders in this movement in Georgia the | the 
its provisions and secured in their right of| distribution among the colored people of the 


to put an end to all the tribulations andj 


Phat i be | wholly without foundation in fact. Mr.| suffrage, Mise ‘A well’ enc | 
troubles ind | “civil service reform”’ works in practice... Ie , : Anthony may well’ enough | pamphlet 
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Hon. James T. Rapier. 





The Second Congressional District of Ala- 
pama has shown a just appreciation of the 
merits of Hon. James T. Rapier, by electing 
him as its Representative in Congress. He 
has ever since reconstruction been an earnest 
and steady worker for the ascendency of the 
Republican party in his State, even at the 
risk of his life. For his devotion to Repub- 
lican principles he has been stripped of prop- 
erty and forced to fice from the land of his 
pirth by the Ku-Klux Klans. His being an 
intelligent and enterprising colored man 
made him all the more distasteful to the un- 
tutored white people of his neighborhood, 
and they left no means unused to drive him 
from their midst. Justice has been done the 
negro by giving him the ballot, and, remem- 
pering the services of Mr. Rapier, they show 
their appreciation by sending him to Con- 
gress. The groundless charge, of the Sunday 
Herald of this city, that Mr. Rapier had been 
a penitentiary convict is an emanation of ne- 
gro hate. Mr. Rapicr’s character is, and has 
ever been, above reproach. The colored 
people of the country are certain to meet all 
sorts of disparagements at the hands of their 
late oppressors, in their onward and upward 
progress. Nevertheless, the progress will 
go on. 





Osborne P. Anderson. 


A meeting was held on Monday night of 
this week at the Nineteenth-street Baptist 
Church for the purpose of raising money to 
aid Osborne P. Anderson, a survivor of the 
noble band who composed John Brown’s 
army of invasion of the State of Virginia. 
Mr. Anderson has been for several months 
an invalid in our midst, wholly unable to 
perform any kind of labor whereby he could 
get the means of support, and a few friends 
have been caring for him. As he engaged in 
a work, at the peril of his life, the result of 
which has been the emancipation of the 
slave, every colored person in the land 
should feel it an honor to contribute towards 
his care and comfort. The amount received 
at the meeting was not what it should have 
been. Mr. Anderson really needs assistance, 
and in view of the service he has rendered 
the cause of freedom, its friends should not 
be niggardly in rendering him all necessary 
aid. At this meeting speeches were made 
by Professor A. M. Green, Mr. Waring, 
Hon. Frederick Douglass, George T. Down- 
ing, W. E. Matthews, and Rev. D. W. An- 
derson. Resolutions of sympathy for Osborne 
P. Anderson were. adopted, and 4; collection 
of fifty-five dollars taken up. 





———$— i __ 


A Warning for Free Trade Repub- 
licans. 


The only one of the nine Republican can- 
didates for Congress in Iowa about whom 
there was ever any doubt, is Hon. A. R. Cot- 
ton, the present member from the Second Dis- 
trict. But he seems to have squeezed 
through, though by the meagre majority of 
only about 350 votes. Two years ago he 
was elected by more than four thousand ma- 
jority. At the last session of Congress, 
however, he chose to make himself especially 
zealous in favor of the humbug cry of ‘‘reve- 
nue reform,’’ and made a ferocious free trade 
speech. The consequence is that he merely 
escaped defeat in a district with an over- 
whelming Republican majority. If Western 
Republicans, of an ambitious turn of mind, 
are wise, they will shun the rock on which 
Cotton’s fortunes were so nearly wrecked. 





Lieut. Gov. Pinchback. 


We had hoped for the election of this gen- 
tleman as Congressman at large from the 
State of Louisiana, and really do not doubt 
of his-election by an honest count. Mr. 
Pinchback is probably one of the shrewdest 
of the colored politicians in the South, and 
one whose zeal in behalf of the best interest 
of his race has never been called in question. 
The almost despotic power wielded by Gov. 
Warmoth has made it possible for him to 
thwart the expressed wish of the people by 
undoubtedly counting Lieut. Gov. Pinchback 
out, thereby robbing the people of the State, 
colored and white, of a brave and energetic 
representative. 








Next to the terrible drubbing the Greeley 
Tammany coalition received in New York, 
and the vindication of such true men as Sen- 
ator Conkling, Hon. R. H. Duell, and Ellis 
Roberts, the defeat of Milo Goodrich, and his 
master Fenton are very pleasant incidents of 
the elections in that State. Goodrich ob- 
tained his election two years ago by an impu- 
dent threat to go over to the enemy if the 
Republicans did not nominate him. Te was 
one of the most malicious and sneaking op- 
ponents of Grant in the Republican party 
from the time of his election. But he has 
received his reward, for his political carcer is 
ended. We congratulate the Republicans of 
the Tompkins district that they have got 
fairly rid of the shameless hypocrite, and have 
secured an honest representative in the per- 
son of Mr. Pratt, his successor. 


——_—— 





kee” Alexander Ferguson, Esq., who has 
for some time been the editor of the San 
Francisco Elevator, publishes his valedictory 
in the issue of the 9th instant. The paper 
wiil be continued under the supervision of 
Mr. P. A. Bell, its former able and ener- 
getic editor. 





say The Japanese are making rapid and 
extraordinary strides towards civilization and 
enlightenment. Intelligence from that coun- 
try shows that religious freedom is to be al- 
lowed there. 





say The Sunday Chronicle has a comfort- 
ing editorial for negro-hating restaurant 
keepers, Its sophistry is apparent through- 
out. 





Lippincott’s Magazine. 


The December number of Lippincolt’s 
Magazine marks the conclusion of the tenth 
volume of that periodical. Its contents are 
fresh, varied, attractive, and informing. 
There are two illustrated articles descrip- 
tive of foreign scenery, manners, and ad- 
venture. The first of these is entitled 
“Searching for the Quinine Plant in Peru.” 
The engravings which accompany it are 
humerous and characteristic, and exe- 
cuted in a highly artistic manner. It Will be 
continued through several numbers. The 
other illustrated article is a contribution from 
the pen of Mrs. Fannie R. Feudge, describ- 
ing in an easy and animated style a number 
of the most distinctive and curious sports 
and diversions of the Orient, It abounds in 
original information. “The Chapel of the 
Palms,” by Charles Warren Stoddard, con- 
tains an admirable portraitare of two youth- 
ful, self-sacrificing, and saintly missionaries, 


only a vivid delineation of a noble phase of 
real life almost unknown to the popular 
reader, but also impart to it all. the charms 
of an artless and perfect idyl. “ Nurse and 
Patient,” by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, whose 
authority on matters touthing the nervous 
constitution stands unrivaled, is a vigorous 
appeal in favor of professional nursing. The 
author dwells at much length upon the 
dangers to which those are exposed who, 
burdened with the weight of an anxious 
sympathy and trammeled by the fears, doubts, 
and ignorance which accompany inexperi- 
ence, undertake the care of relatives suffer- 
ing from prolonged, dangerous, or compli- 
cated maladies. His remarks upon the care 
of the insane are very pertinent and very 
just. ‘‘ A Day or Two in Southside Virginia,’’ 
by Richard B. Elder, is a light, humorous 
sketch, which serves as a vehicle for the ex- 
pression of the author’s conviction that there 
is much need of Northern capital and North- 
ern enterprise in the lower counties of the 
Old Dominion. ‘ Landowners in England,” 
by Reginald Wynford, furnishes an attrac- 
tive and concentrated dscription of the most 
obvious features of the land question in 
England, discourses briefly upon the policy 
of the great landholders, and abounds in 
personal references and anecdotes of an in- 
teresting character. The article in the pres- 
ent issue devoted to the ‘‘ Private Art Col- 
lections of Philadelphia” forms the con- 
cluding paper of the series, and, like its pre- 
decessors, is distinguished for critical ability, 
breadth of knowledge, and fluency of ex- 
pression. The main artractions of the 
present issue in the domain of fiction 
are the concluding chapters of ‘* The Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton,” and a short, 
tale entitled ‘“‘ Her Story,” from the pen 
of Harriet Prescott Spofford. The serial 
of Mr. Black has won for him many admirers, 
and 1s likely to increase the solidity of the 
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THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


(Prom “ Keel and Saddle.”} 
Stonewall Jackson. 


Mls Study of Astro! . and Prediction as to 
His Death—A Strange Stery. 


BY GENERAL J. W. REVERE. 


Arriving in New Orleans, in 1852, I was 
soon On my way up the Mississippi and Ohio. 
Among my fellow-passengers on the steamer 
was Lieutenant Thomas J. Jackson, of the 
United States Army, who seemed, at first, a 
remarkably quiet, reserved, although a very 
intelligent officer, and with whom I soon be- 
came acquainted, for there is everywhere a 
sort of cameraderic among officers of the two 
services which attracts them to each other in 
a crowd of strangers. For several days the 
inland voyage continued, and our nights were 
partly spent upon the hurricane deck of the 
steamer, engaged in conversation. One of 
these conversations was so peculiar it fixed 
itself upon my memory, and subsequent 
events proved it worthy of record, although I 
confess I hesitate to put in writing anything 
which seems to border so nearly on the mar- 
velous. 

One clear, starlight night, as we glided 
along the calm river, our conversation turned 
upon the firmament and its countless orbs that 
looked down upon us. Jackson asked me if I 
had ever been induced to take a flight from 
the study of nautical astronomy, practiced by 
all naval officers, into the realms of astrology. 
I replied that I had always been interested, 
more or less, in those mathematical studies 
required in nautical calculations; and that, 
from the exact rules demanded for workin 
the various problems of the ephemeris, I had, 
sometimes, to amuse the idle hours of a sea- 
life, worked out the nativities of my ship- 
mates. I had even taken Zadkiel’s Almanac 
and uséd his rules, but without believing in 
the science of judicial astrology. Jackson, 
however, was not so incredulous; although 
it was evident that he had not decided fully 
within himself as to the truth or falschood of 
this exploded science. 

Before we parted at Pittsburg, a day or two 
after this conversation, I had given Jackson 
the necessary data for calculating a horo- 
scope, and in the course of a few months I 
received from him a letter, which I preserved, 
inclosing a scheme of my nativity. As any 





foundation upon which his reputation as a 
novelist resis. ‘‘The Strange Adventures 
of a Phaeton,’”’ whilst possessing many of 
those qualities which rendered “* A Daughter 
of Heth” so popular, has the additional ad- 
vantage of being more engaging in its char- 
acters and more wholesome in its tone. Mrs. 
Spofford’s story is full of a painful interest 
which both fascinates and depresses the 
reader’s mind. Theo heroine, who recounts 
to a friend the tale of her woes, is a delicate, 
sensitive woman, who has been goaded into 
insanity by the most galling of domestic 
wrongs. The accuracy with which the pas- 
sionate feelings, wild fancies, profound grief, 
and confused hopes of the poor victim are de- 
veloped, proves that Mrs. Spofford possesses 
unusual skill in morbid literary anatomy. 
There are only two poems in the present 
number, but both of them display more than 
ordinary merit. ‘‘ Martins,’’ by Emma Laza- 
rus, is the product of a reflective and culti- 
vated fancy, and does credit to its young and 
talented author. ‘Colima,’? by Albert S. 
Evans, is a pleasing sketch in verse, touched 
with a warmth of color appropriate to the 
subject. ‘‘ Our Monthly Gossip,’”’ among a 
variety of timely notes and anecdotical pieces, 
contains some very interesting reminiscences 
of the Abbé 1.iszt by the Lady Blanche 
Murphy. 

The promises which are made concerning 
the new volume of the Magazine are of the 
most appetizing characier. A new serial 
story ty George MacDonald, entitled ‘‘ Mal- 
colm,” and esteemed the masterpiece of its 
author, will constitute the leading attraction 
in the way of fiction.. A profusion of beauti- 
ful illustrations, engraved in a highly artistic 
manner, will embellish each issue, and every 
department of the Magazine will be managed 
with a sedulous care and liberality of enter- 
prise which can scarcely fail to secure an 
ample reward, 


The Atlantic Monthly for December is at 
hand, filled with able and cntertaining articles, 
Peters’ Musical Monthly completes its tenth 
volume with the December number, and it is 
doing Mr. Peters but simple justice to state 
that his excellent magazine is mproving with 
age. It was good years ago, when it first 
made its appearance, and it has becn steadily 
improving until the present time, when it can 
only be pronounced perfect, and indispensa- 
ble to every lover of music. 

The December number, price 30 cents, con- 
tains three Ballads, a Christmas Song, an 
Anthem, a Four-hand Piece, as played at 
Thecdore Thomas’ Orchestral Concerts, and 
three splendid piano pieces, any single piece 
being worth in sheet-music form more than 
Mr. Peters asks for the entire lot. ° 

Giving so much really good music for such 
a small sum, it is no wonder that Peters’ Mu- 
sical Monthly as hosts of friends among our 
music loving people. Those who have seen 
it will, of course, renew their subscription for 
the coming year; others, less fortunate, 
should send the publisher, J. L. Peters, 599 
Broadway, New York, $1, and secure the last 
four numbers as sample copies, or $3 for a 
year’s subscription. 




















Suicide. 
Some of the scientific men of our day are 
trying to ascertain if a thoroughly sane per- 
son ever commits suicide. These gentlemen 
meet with difficulties, some of the chief of 
which arise from the impossibility of placing 
the suicides themselves on the witness stand. 
They find it impossible to get any but in- 
ferential evidence of a self-destroyed man 
as to his mental status at the time he killed 
himself. 
Some queer facts have been brought to 
light, however. One man had been told by 
a fortune teller that he would die within 
three weeks, and, having a great horror of 
death, he took a dose of strychnine to escape 
it. That man was clearly of unsound mind, 
His visit to the fortune teller showed that. 

Another case almost the reverse of the 
above, occurred in Paris. A man bent on 
suicide climbed up the parapet of a bridge 
over the Seine, and was about to jump into 
the river, when a sentry pointed musket 
at him and threatened to shoot him dead un- 
less he immediately came down. Singularly 
enough, this man at once came down, instead 
of staying on the parapet and achieving death 
at the hands of the sentry without commit- 
ting suicide. Was that man in his right 
mind? 

A still more singular case” was that of an 
old bachelor, who in a moment of weakness 
entered into a marriage engagement. On 
coming to what he called his right mind, this 
unfortunate man resolved to escape the con- 
sequences of his folly by committing self- 
destruction. ‘Thus resolved, he had his 
razor aimed at his jugular vein, when word 
came that his fiancee had elo with a 
younger and handsomerman. Here was un- 
expected deliverance; but now mark the 
vagaries of a perturbed mind? dealpney 

is ri eded to horror of his betrothal, 
a plain statement of his 
lor resumed his razor 
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one who may have calculated these schemes 
by the rules must know, as horoscope may be 
interpreted in various, even contradictory 
terms by different persons, and this was no 
exception tothe rule. The only reason I had 
for remembering it at all was that our desti- 
nies seemed to run in parallel lines, and so 
far it was remarkable. It was this peculiarity 
that caused Jackson to communicate with me, 
and the reason why I laid it carefully aside 
for re-examination. 

The several planets were placed in their 
respective houses above and below the hori- 
zon; and Saturn being near the meridian, 
and approaching a square with the moon, 
great danger was to be apprehended by the 
native at the period when the aspect became 
complete. Mars also bore a threatening as- 
pect, while Jupiter was below the horizon, 
and semi-sextile, which was not altogether 
unfavorable. There was no trine, and the 
sextile was weak. Altogether, from the evil 
aspect of the square of Saturn, which threat- 
ened opposition—the most dreaded of all the 
evil aspects of the heayens—the scheme was 
quite dangerous and malign. The precise 
time and nature of the threatened danger, 
requiring a second calculation, accompanied 
the scheme, prognosticating the culmination 
of the malign aspect within some ten years, 
or during the first days of May, 1863, at 
which time the native ran great risk of life 
and fortune; but in case he survived the 
peril the ominous period would never again 


ur. s 

In his letter Jackson says: ‘‘I have gone 
over these calculations several times, as their 
result is almost an exact reproduction of m 
own. * * * Itisclear tome that we shall 
both be exposed to a common danger at the 
time indicated.”? Having but little faith in 
the almost forgotten and altogether repudi- 
ated science of astrology, I took little heed 
of either his scheme of nativity or his letter, 
regarding the former as ingenious, but as 
merely a proof of an ardent and somewhat 
enthusiastic temperament; while I little im- 
ageet, at that time, that the rather unpol- 
ished and rugged exterior of Lieut. Jackson 


iconcealed a character destined to become 


famous among his countrymen. 

I served in the army in 1861-2-3 until after 
the battle of Chancellorsville, participating 
in all its important engagements, and the 
greater part of the time commanding a bri- 

de. At the battle above named I was an 
involuntary witness of an event which had 
an important bearing on the war, and which 
had been the subject of prolonged contro- 
versy. I refer to the death of Stonewall 
Jackson. The circumstances under which 1 
acquired the right to give testimony in the 
matter were somewhat remarkable, and here 
I give a full statement of them. The left of 
my brigade line lay near the plank road at 
Chancellorsville, and after night had fallen I 
rode forward, according to my invariable 
habit, to inspect my picket line. The moon 
had risen and partially illuminated the woods. 
I began my inspection on the right of the 
picket line, am gon gradually to the left, 
where I stopped to rectify the post of a sen- 
tine] not far from the plank road. While 
thus engaged I heard the sound of hoofs from 
the direction of the enemy’s line, and paused 
to listen. Soon a cavalcade appeared ap- 
proaching us. The foremost horseman de- 
tached himself from the main body, which 
halted not far from us, and riding cautiously 
nearer, seemed to try to pierce into the 

loom. He was so close to us that the sol- 
ier nearest me leveled his rifle for a shot at 
him; but I forbade him, as I did not wish to 
have our position revealed, and it would have 
been useless to kill the man, whom I judged 
to be a staff officer making a reconnoisance. 

Having completed his observations, the 
person rejoined the group in his rear and all 
returned ata gallop. The clatter of hoofs 
soon ceased to be audible, and the silence of 
the night was unbroken save by the melan- 
choly cries of the whippoorwill, which were 
heard in one continued wail, like spirit voices, 
when the horizon was lighted up by a sudden 
flash in the direction of the enemy, succeeded 
by the well-known rattle of a volley of mus- 
ketry from at least a battalion. A second 
volley quickly succeeded the first, and I hcard 
cries in the same direction. Fearing that 
some of our troops might be in that locality 
and there was danger of firing upon friends, 
I left my orderly aud rode toward the Con- 
federate lines. A riderless horse dashed 
past me toward our lines, and I reined up in 
presence of a group of several persons gath- 
ered around a man lying on the ground ap- 
parently badly wounded. I saw at once that 
these were Confederate officers, and visions 
of the Libby to flit h my mind; 
but reflecting that I was well armed an 
mounted, and that I had on the great coat of 
a private soldier such as was worn by both 

rties, I sat still, regarding the group in si- 
ence, but prepared to use either my spurs or 
my sabre, as occasion might demand. The 
or ae was broken by one of the Confeder- 
ates, who appeared to regard me with aston- 
ishment ; then speaking in a tone of authori- 
ty, he ordered me to ‘ride up there and see 
what troops those were,”’ indicating the rebel 
position. I instantly made a gesture of as- 
sent, and rode slowly in the direction indi- 
cated, until out of sight of the group; then 
made a circuit round it, and returned within 
my own lines. Just as I had answered the 
challenge of our picket, the section of our ar- 
tillery posted on the plank road began firing, 
ond f could plainly hear the grape crashing 
through the trees near the spot occupied by 
the p of Confederate officers. 

‘About a fortnight afterward I saw a Rich- 
mond newspaper at the camp at Falmouth, in 
which were detailed the circumstances of the 
death of Stonewall Jackson. These left no 


doubt in my mind that the person I had seen | an 


on the ground was that officer, and that 
bis angus prediction—mentioned previous- 
been verified. The fo is an 


d | cise, and who has done more to centralize the 





sitting on his horse motionless and silent. 
* unknown individual was clad in aj were the twin 
dark dress, which strongly represented the | day, November 5, 1872. 
Federal uniform, but it seemed impossible it is true that every road leads to Rome, 
that he could have penetrated to that spot | itis also true that yay Gens to explain the 
without being discovered, and what followed | late election leads to the vindication of the 
seemed to prove that he belonged to the Con- | Republican party. Take the’case in any of its 
federates. Captain Wilbourn directed him to | 88 and the 1 is the same. View 
ride up there and see what troops these were | it in every light, and you end in the admis- 
—the men who fired on Jackson—and the | sion that the Republican ideal, being right 
stranger rode slowly in the direction pointed | at the first, was right at last ; bourses. en 
—_ “ never returned ~ answer. Who = a What past has been Tony _ ne 
is silent personage was is left to posterit Wha y could s out agains 
etc. oe eee | puch a record? Surely not the Democracy, 
Jackson’s death happened in strange coin-} who began their fight by open surrender 
cidence with this horoscopic prediction made | to the doctrines they had so strenuously 
ears before ; but the coincidence was, I be- | Opposed. 
lieve, merely fortuitous, and I mention it ig ee isa pan deal < sine? oe about 
ere only to show what mysterious ‘‘ givings | te nece: y ine and the pun- 
out” os baethans experience in life” ishment of ; and some of the callow 
_- ~~ oe - _ partisans can find no better way to dignify 
[From tho National Republican and Citizens’ Guard.) | Victory than by naming Republican offenders 
The Wisdom of the Enforcement |} Worthy p Heong Mang tl Cg 
Act Vindicated. that hy od and ends in selfishness, An 
The act of Congress known as the Enforce- py eign oni atone end and an office-holder 
ment Act of February 28, 1871, with its | etn, other ond of the argument. If you 
amendment of June 10, 1872, has been se- : y peop sa 
verely censured by Democratic journals and 
Democratic speakers. It has been cited as | i 
an evidence of the centralizing tendencies | the sins of 
and intentions of the Republican party and 
a studied attempt was made to excite the 
public prejudice against its application. The 
a — al ena in oe Re- 
publicans o e Warmoth stri mocrats 
and Reformers, all constantly denounced it nee on, the — — z = 
as an unconstitutional, unwarranted, and | think Gen. Grant is any wiser than Wash- 


dangerous measure, and studiously sought to | ; 
make it edious to the people of this State. waren. eng aE ga gene Dahon: Apnea 


They said that Gen. Grant was to execute 
the law in such a manner as to intimidate, or Tob as weak as Buchanan, or as dull as A. 


at all events, influence the voters with the mic signe Br “> = > ome 
object of securing his own re-election, and | sossor of imperial ower. He m4 ps age 
that such was the —— of the authors of the | unmake States pos statesmen. He can 
measure. They said that the act was clearly policies, as he has crushed parties 
violative of the rights of the States and was | But he cannot change human nature; and 
intended as a step towards the perpetuation | one of his constant perils will spring from the 
of Gen. Grant’s tenure of the Presidential | gatterer and the slanderer ; and not the less 
office. All manner of evil was predicted to | 35 because the flatterer will try to prove him- 
come from this law. The people were told | seif sincere, and the slanderer will be the 
that it authorized the interference and dicta- | more earnest because the object of his hate is 
tion of Federal officers in the registration Of | absent. The proud spirit never condescends 
voters and their supervision of the elections | ¢, pay false compliments, and the brave one 
to such an extent as to destroy all freedom | never calumniates. Grant is a fine specimen 
of choice, and that the law would surely be | of these double capacities He scnthcod few 
applied in such a way as to oppress g00d | praises in his military campaign and he for- 
citizens and to turn the election into a re, with an iron silence, to repl to the at- 
mockery. tacks of his later detractors. He kept his 

po pce a fought on, and so won 


example in his Cabinet— 
agents in the work of Tues- 


others, you will find, without ex- 
ception, either an eager appetite or a ques- 
tionable gratitude for office. If youread over 
the bitter articles in certain Republican 

rs you will soon realize that the editors 


But what has been the experience of the 
people of Louisiana in connection with the 
wor . gs of = va 80 te What have ye 
seen done in this State and city in spite o ; 
this “monstrous” act of Togsaton F What | extecteg the owes safely. Nothing, go fr 
citizen has been forced to vote contrary to} ministration into any disturbing attitude. 
his own will? Who has been oppressed un- | Fig present Cabinet, as we have always con- 


der the provisions of this law? Who has ; : % 
been intimidated? What State law or State | fence with: every ‘He is on terms of conf 


right has been infringed, much less annulled | himself for four more years, there is really no 
or taken away? We ask the unprejudiced | reason why he should throw anybody Gut who 
and fair-minded citizens of Louisiana to say | has done his duty. Why should he not in- 
if this act of Congress which was pronounced | » te a Monroe era of good feeling? That 
to be so unconstitutional, so unwarranted, | is in accord with his temperament, Nobody 
and so dangerous a measure, has not béen | wants any more war, or any more territory, 
up to this time administered with the utmost save, perhaps, that of Mexico, which will fall 
caution and forbearance, and only for the | into our lap like a ripe pear in due season. 
purpose of securing to every citizen his right | Grant’s re-election settles everything, and he 
to vote and to have his vote counted? We | can smoke his cigar in peace, in the welcome 
challenge any man to say where, when, and | shadow of his own vine and fig-tree, feeling 
on what occasion this law has been misap-| that all parties have willingly consented that 
plied or strained to favor one political party finance, currency, revenue, slavery, suffrage, 
over the other? ‘The law was designed by | wages, Indians, and foreign relations, have 
its authors to prevent frauds in the registra} jeon about as well adjusted under his less 
tion of voters and in the counting of their) than four years’ administration as if he had 
votes ; to prevent intimidation of the voters, | heen providentially selected for the work.— 
and to secure a perfectly fair and free elec-| pp adelphia Pruse 
tion. yey one mane erg ay steadily P . 

in view by those charged wi e execution 

of the lew in fee eat, and q they have Advising the South. 
committed any fault it not been in favor pi a , . 
of a strict or harsh execution of it, although | 1£ Mr. Greeley is wise he will stop giving 
such a policy was abundantly justified by | advice to the South. The quality of the 
facts and circumstances known to everybody, | article he has heretofore furnished has not 
-_ by = oe acl ped Pee a gfing Lens been such as to justify any further demand. 
officers charg: g 1% 
of registration and election, and making a gg ip as pani! “2 
return of the votes cast thereat. The cha- —paid the slightest regar is views 
racter and the provisions of the registration, | on any subject, and it has ever since had 
election, and other laws of the State of Sad reason to regret doing so then. In the 


Louisiana, administered as they were then . 
aor yorcsag ow, by an unscrupulous Executiy e, canvass just closed, the South went heavily 


furnished sufficient reasons for the enactment | ®98ainst Mr. Greeley, thus declaring in the 
of this law of Congress. Without a check | most emphatic manner that he was not trust- 
similar to this, there would have been no | worthy as a counselor. When a public man 
limit to his misconduct. Audacious to an sets himself up as the peculiar friend and 


extreme, regardless of the rights of the citi- < 
zens and the Constitution a laws of the | Champion of a section which quietly but very 
tically rejects both his instructions 


country, and utterly unprincipled, he would | em: 
have carried the election, no matter what | and himself, a decent respect for the opinions 
the vote against the ticket he was ee of that part of manhood most intimately con- 
ing. Backed, as he was, by some of the| cerned requires that he shall thenceforth 
most influential men of the State, he would | keep his om to himself. ; 
have stopped at nothing to accomplish his . Greeley ought also to see that he is 
purpose. It was this consideration which he | in no mood to talk rationally on questions 
offered to the Democratic leaders. It was | affecting the South. He has just emerged 
the justification they offered for entering into | from a tedious campaign, in which his own 
a coalition with Governor Warmoth. They | part was confined largely to to con- 
avowed it publicly that they were going to | Vince the people that the Sou been 
carry the State anyhow, and when they once | wronged by the Republican party, and that 
had it they intended to keep it. How? By | he could t the wrong. In see this 
means of the very laws which they had so | end, the habit of a lifetime compelled to 
bitterly and justly denounced. They said | t deal of exaggeration, and not a little 
that frauds had been committed against them representation, and even if we charitabl 
in previous elections, and ‘sauce for the | concede that these were unintentional on 
goose was sauce for the gander.” Reform, part, it is certain that he cannot think or 


in war 
Out of the nettle danger, then, we have 


said they, was a very good thing to talk |§ fairly, or even prudently, on the ques- 
about, but they were going in for success, | tion of the South until his personal connec- 
and meant to accomplieh it at all hazards. tion with the subject has passed from his 
So far as the frauds are concerned they| mind. At present if he undertakes to handle 
have kept their word. Evidences multiply | the subject, he makes himself ridiculous. 
every hour of the systematic tamperings with | He did so in the article entitled ‘* Abiding 
the ballot boxes and miscounting of their con- | the Issue,”’ in — edition of his 
tents by Gov. Warmoth’s appointees. From | per. The South, he declares, ‘‘has 
almost every parish in'the State comes testi- | for a kindlier » and it been flatly 
mony, and trom the most respectable and | denied her.” Who denied it? Let the votes 
trustworthy sources, of the misconduct and | answer. Eleven Southern States were placed 
unlawful practices of the State Supervisors. | under the operation of Congressional legisla- 
In parishes where the majority was unques-j tion with reference to their local govern- 
tionably and largely Republican, returns come} ments. They possess in all ninety-five elec- 
of a character to be accounted for in no other | toral votes. At the recent election, these 
way than by inferring the t unfairness. | votes were given to the respective candidates 
Even in New Orleans so obvious was it that | as follows, and nearly by the following popu- 
the ballots would be miscounted by —- lar majorities : 
visor Blanchard, that citizens of the highest 
standing in New Orleans, some of whom had 
denounced in most unmeasured terms this en- Majority. 
forcement act of Congress, have been very} Alabama..........0... 5,000 
willing to avail themselves of its provisions, | Arkansas ......+e+.e0-. 2,500 
and are now acting as Deputy Marshals of | Florida aeE RNS Eh BE 
the United States and supervisors of the | Mississippi............. 35,000 
counting of the ballots. North Carolina ........ 20,000 
The law, then is, and has been, used only | South Carolina......... 40,000 
for the protection of the citizen and the right- | Virginia.......<......+ 5,000 
eous objects which it was designed to effect. 
Its propriety, necessity, and wisdom have 
been made manifest, and will be admitted by 46 eniia 
all independent minds. Had it not been LS 
adopted and carried out, the people of Louisi- | Georgia .........+..+.+ 2,000 
ana, for four years longer, would have been | Texas ........0+..02+4+ 10,000 
bound, hand and foot, to the man who has ex- | Tennessee........+++.- 8,000 
ercised more dictatorial authority than any Derr epan oa 
American Governor ever attempted to exer- Total eacesseseeere 20,000 
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Ef to the Greeley States we add Louisiana— 
government, to gather up its powers into his | which unquestionably voted for Grant, though 
own hands, and to accustom the people to | Warmoth’s men may count her the other 
centralization, than all our Governors and | way—he still has but four of the cleven 
Presidents put together. For once this man | States, casting thirty-nine electoral votes, 
has been checked in his mad career, and we | and giving him a majority of 21,000, while 
hope shortly to be able to congratulate the | Gen. Grant has the remaining seven, with 
people of Louisiana, over whom he has 80 | fifty-six electoral votes, and a po ma- 
mercilessly tyrannized, on his complete and jority of 107,500. Of the States which went 
final overthrow. for Grant, four—Alabama, Florida, North 
coumnne Tat adirentaaaimeneamrenis! Carolina, and V: ia—were at the last 
Re-Election and Refiection. elections preceding those of 1870, Democratic, 
; and were steadily counted on by the Greeley 
men as sure to give a Democratic majority 
afiliction of Boston gives pause to the re-| this year. In other words, if the South made 
joicings over Grant’s re-election and the | an al for kindlier , and was denied, 
speculations upon the causes which accom- cha Engel joined in the ° 
plished it. e two characters that show| In point of fact, she made no such a 
the true phi meerog. See the victor and the} A 1 of hun litician: 
victim—the Chief-President and the Chief- poli 
Editor. We hear no words of exultation | knowledged evils, and charging them w 
from the one or bitterness from the other, | they did not belong. 
rhaps because the result is too stupendous | est in 
idle rejoicing or childish re . And, | course, 
yet, why the majorities have been so great | with 
d 80 many—why they have swept the 
country from border to border, and from sea 
to sea—is easy of comprehension. A sentence 
tells the story. The American fear a 
selfish 


Kuch Mansel oh eipectiiont bye poe 
wi not an ¢ n a new 
hand. So much had been lost by , | and “‘oil for 
aay tne ac ge line es ae 22 Sage Pence their State 
they. from hazard. 

“let well enough alone’ 
of the wisest censure, 
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bat 


Not even the sudden loss of Meade or the 


rs 
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reon was observed by the side of the wood | tude for what he did in the field—confidence 
pe was yy e Ww his 


pa- | linois, Noo 


— | driven out. 
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Nasby’s Letter. safe, the tax-gatherer 


The will be 
will five, the debe shel be paid, and we shel 
gnash our teeth. a 
BE: ye shel La n, = roan: and 

an 0. wi hands. 
"  Guarrageh, | shal bo uieag' af te Bernt tt hat 
’ 8 an e 

State uv Noo York their holes,” ee 

November 7, 1872. Life is a dream—hope a delooshen, and 
I hev heerd the news! Grant is elected. | Greeley a snare. Let us die and be at peace. 
I acknowledge it. He is the most elected —_— 
candidate I ever hed any knowledge uv. He| I shel go home to-morrow. Home! did I 
is 20 umch elected that ian thee soneeate’s Bd Amat I hey si baste, Will Deeken 
vote’ might proper] under receive me Bascom entertain 
head uv . pons me? Will not the des that will pervade 

The great and Gr——, which is to| the Corners steel their hearts me ? 
say, that sodden old ass Greeley, is profound- | Heaven grant that they may not hear the 
ly affected—more so than I am. isn’t so | news till I git back, and git so settled that 
much used to bein beaten ez I am, and then | they can’t dislodge me. 
he heznt the y to endoor it. He PETROLEUM V. NasBy, 
reely hed a that he wuz agoin to be | (Wich wuz Postmaster but will never be 
ot ee yar a sed, that he hed agin.) “i agit ai 
So ae ee Sane cee ae the peuple Civil Rights, 


He depended onto 

boon. He felt that he hed personal stren 
and he hed given it full course to be deve 
eS ee 
. In 


ed. He 
matter about the result in Octo’ 


The Result—Nasby Indulges in a Prolonged 
Wait. 


(Wich is in the 


We take the following from the speech of 
op. | General W. W. Dedrick, of Mississippi, de- 
No livered in Vicksburg on the 23d ult. : 
Oc-} Now so far as the civil rights are con- 
tickets. | cerned the Republican party proposes to do 
just this. It proposes to give the colored 
man the same calvildeies and opportunities 
that are given to other men. We all know 
Injlany, 1 a as re now rated ¢ scant — 
- | ored men who occupy ns e 
pam nast, Oumnecioms heer, country, and yet right among the people 
and ez for Noo York, he wished he hed ez} where they hold these positions the prejudice 
many dollars ez he’d Noo York. The st their race is such that the common 


only thing that troubled now wuz the | civilities of a citizen are withheld from them. 
formation uv a cabinet. Of what value is it to a colored man to be 

And the old lunatic meandered on in this respected? Of what value isit to himto hold 
sort uv style till the te eome in short inent positions of trust and derice ? 
and broke his dream. o came fust, Penn- | Of what value is it to him to be a Represent- 
ortvany next, Injiany, Illinois, Michigan, | ative, a Senator, or even President of the 

nnecticut, Noo , each a stagger- United States, if he is to be put out of a rail- 
in blow. I will not dwell on the harrowin | road car, or thrust into the freedman’s bureau 
scene. We put him weepin to bed at 2A. | of a steamboat, for no other reason than that 
M., and I immejitl my trunk, puttin | he happens to be black? Of what value is 
intoit, in a fit uv absent-mindedness to which | society to him if he is to be excluded from 
Tam subject, sich loose articles uv clo public theatres and churches and treated as 
and sich ez happened to be layin aroun an outcast, for no other reason than that 
loose. I shel hey yoose for every thing I| society has prejudices t the negro? 
kin ca Now i acknowledge a delicacy of this -- 

8 


ed em, 
test wuz narrered down to him and Grant, he 
hed no doubt uv the result. He hed no 
doubt that he hed carried Ohio, 


pcher. 


I wuz In a most depressed condishen uv | ti igh in Ce 
mind, and while in that state writ the follow. | Conyhet s ten’s @ tan fora’ thet? I 
in, wich may be of some comfort to the De- say that the onl per standard of judging 
a hed longin eyes on post officis | q man is soweigh im according to his worth, 
and sich. It wuz an outgush uv a broken | his standing, his respectability, and his intel- 
heart ; lect. I have seen a respectable colored man, 
A PSALM OF DESPAIR. an educated, refined, an chrietian gentleman, 
Life is a dream, hope ooshe .} set u by ruffians” w e knives an 
pectashen a snare. — a ptstels, and jected froma theatre because he 
Man goeth out in his and boasteth | ventured to take his seat in the pit of a place 
wat he will do—he returneth scooped, with | Of public amusement among the ordinary rab- 
his tail feathers in the dust. ble, and claim the right to witness a public 
Wat is man that he shood take pride of his- | entertainment. I have seen a respectable 
self—wat is the son uv man that he elevateth | Colored man, and able and eloquent orator, 
his horn ? pee adv ig rome of pee ergs ~ 
The ox rips grass are! weer on the stump com’ 
—the horse wh vo hoe sont ells thathe walk the side-walk all ah in ut of a 
may live. hotel, where there were fifty vacant —— 
S cunty bea feeble folk, but his habits | sim ly. oes wate ~ Leer geg hag Geos 2 
are simple eede < 
ee ee citizen of Mississippi holding the proud po- 
Weepin I wail and wailin ‘I wee tion of her representative in the 
Sar anabed are artesian wellajiwid spouteth | States Senate, com lied to take his wife and 
brine continually. Se into smoking cars and ask the poor 
In the wilderness abide I—there is no com- | Privilege of being permitted to occupy a) 
fort in life. priate apartments on our steamboats, which 
For the great and good Greeley is beaten a a was denied him. And only the 
and my hopes are bustid. rage the Nae as Glink te 
anse of Mississ 
“Grant?” padi ites tracers: = right to ride in aes eye at ree eygwy 
.} and forced to walk a mile an e 
jiany aan Meadrersy wig Dogs ey ss city. On the other hand I have seen the 
Titinole we implored, and Pennsylvany we | 8avage Indians from the plains half dressed, 
entreated, but Illinois and Pennsylvany both | half civilized and whose chief employment 
yy ong aA ned eee Nicol ac feat class hotels’ i the 
wm ye Me coors ay! : situa =? city. of Washington, feted _ pe a aes 
A than Octo’ ve here seen } ani é 
the a var hGr is colder than October; so is | 1, cir hanor, where the first ladies of the land 
"We offered them Greele aoe ine vino Viclateous Chiao eit Ripon 
ave e ido. - 
na offered them Greeley, but they lafft at cab ballin, tettn 4 heathen land with te 
hearts vile habits, customs, and morals, made 
he we are like hea.” ig methine recipients of a nation’s hospitality and intro- 
We whitewashed Seymour and Blair, and | duced to all the best society of America. 
Breckenridge we painted four coats. from a spectacle like this, I ask 
And we sed, we are no longer uv the tribe | What justice, what sense of promis? & de- 
uv Bookananon, we be even as yoo are, only | cency is there in thrusting Doug- 
more so. But the people , | lass, as was done in Mississippi, into a second 
The Democrats rose in wrath, sayin : Ef we | Class car, and compelling him while traveling 
must have a Republiken give us Grant and | 0D & public , to eat in the kitchen of 
not Greeley. a third-class house? Surely Fred- 
The Republikens sed : Lo, Greeley may be | erick Douglass is as respectable as the average 
yet a Republiken, but his surroundings are | Indian. Surely he is as decent and as moral 
not pleasant to the smell. He is with Blair | 8 the heathen Chines. Surely the country 
and Seymour. Kin a man tetch ped 00 owes him as much as it owes rat 
not be defiled? And they voted for Grant, | our doors and the wild Indian from his war 
Hed we got the Democrats, we shood hey | path on our plains. No wonder that the 
spoiled the enemy. sense of justice of our colored men rebels 
Hed we got the Republikens, we shood hev agninet degradation. No wonder thatin 
conkered, and then the camp wood hey bin | his humiliation he cries aloud to the Repub- 
ours. But we got neither uv them: | lican yfor relief. No wonder that he in- 
And thé post officis are theirs, and the | sists that this unjust and de discrimi- 
custom houses likewise. nation shall be removed. Shall cry be 
Tele, emery tn the | ee cs Chainbaitin har eaeefesel ihe anew 
orm a ans Rs. x 
poi ated ig. earner: tes OO committed to the enforce- 
The assessor shel warble ez he pouches his | ment of complete liberty and exact eat t 
pay, but we shel not warble, for pay we shel | in the enjoyment of all civil, political, 
draw not. a public rights, and says that neither the law 
The custom house officer shel hey horses | nor its administration ehould admit of any 
and chariots, and men servants, but we shel | discrimination of respect of citizens by reason 
be in and shel go on foot. — color, or previous condition of servi- 
A vision rises be . tude. 
Lubbock, whose skin is the color uv noo| To that doctrine the Republican party of 
molasses, keeps the post offis at the Corners. | Mississippi says po eg Poe it is right, 
Pollock be assessor, and will vex the | not merely tolerated. e feel no humilia- 
righteous. tion in recognizing the rights of man and in 
I shel go back with my throat parched, and | exten the ordinary ot 
without the wherewith to buy an ilities of life ; prejur - 
I shel go to Bascom, and shel say, no right to be consulted when it. comes 
me, I pray thee, to drink.” . conflict with the ts and eges of 
‘And Maecemn shel harden his heart and | others, save within the sacred domain of a 
stiffen his neck, and shel say, “‘Likker is | man’s own private jurisdiction. On that ter- 
cash.’? n ly has any right to infringe ; 
His bottles shell be filled with new whisky a limit public law claims no: juris- 
Tenet | oo demain » but) It is no time for Republicans to stand back 


I shel be continually dry. 

His bottles shel gurgle, but the gurgle | when Democrats, by endorsing Greeley an 
thereof shel not be for me, but for the stran- | Sumner, have moved forward to an advanced 
position on this question. — 


S°F Ike the limeckiln shel ray throat be like 
° ore eet ae Mrs. Stowe’s First Book. 
| oneal 
Now that Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stawe, in 


the great desert. 
And Pogram and Pennibacker, who wuz 
to hev stood at the receet uv customs, will i 
hev to go to work. the autumn of a noble and well-spent*life, is 
With their hands will they hey to labor, or | again prominently before the public, and by 
they will hev n t to eat. - her from her own works showing 
Life in Ken will be of no avail, for | not only a new but a very delightful of 
the monotony thereof will be a burden. her many-sided character, it may be perti- 
baager coogi hme iy tye nent to bring to mind a few facts relating to 
heads we not dare to bust. her first and test work, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
There will be factories at the Corners, and| ~ Uncle Tom’s Cabin was ya eon as a 
school-houses will abound. ¢ | serial in the National Era of a in 
There will be school-marms with ringlets, | the summer and winter of 1851. Itis un- 
and nigger children shel read. necessary to speak of the e with 
Railroads will be built, and the men uv the | which it was read or its le effect 
North will come among us, and we shel be | upon the public mind. An offer to publish in 
book form was made to Phillips & Samson, 
The sound uy the revolver will be no more | of Boston, but it was rejected by them. The 
heard in all the land, and the shot-gun will | wife of a Mr. Jewett of that city had read 
rust. the story, and she urged her husband to pub- 
Maine likker laws will be passed, and the | lish it, which he did. When it was decided 
bowel enlivener will no more be out. Mg poe teing tote = to erst sn — 
For is dead, its hez it} it w ie “some - 
in. y some ;” while Mrs. Stowe, in a tone which 
Bookannon it McClellan it stood, | had a little hope, more joy and soe incre- 
Seymour it survived, but Greeley wuz too /| dulity were mingled, replied that she hoped 
many for it, and it died the death. it would bring her enough to purchase what 
e sed to Greeley, “Lo, we are weak ; | she had not din a long time—a new . 
carry us.”? And he answered, sa +] | silk dress. first settlement of the pub- 
will,’”? and strateway climbed upon our -| lisher must have been a severe disappoint- 
ders. ment to her, for it did not 
Wat cood bear such a burden—wat cood | silk dress, but ten thousand dollars. 
comy 2° pub alee eee ae > = va gsm A over pM ty and 
He no strength, and no stren ousand copies were 80 America, 
Lt tg Pan while the first London edition reached the 
. figure of two hundred and forty thousand. It 
me, Lo, wich | was speedily translated into all the Buropean 
» and in Italy some ick aoa 
t it out with all the al to 
the Virgin Mary. 
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[From the Philadelphia Press.) 
MEADE AT GETTYSBURG. 


A PENNSYLVANIA SOLDIER TO HIS SON. 


Half-mast the flag! Fire minute guns! 
You ask, my boy, the need ; 
Of Pennsylvania’s honored sons 
We mourn her noblest—Meade! 
The smoke, the fray, the battle din, 
The doubt—shall Right or Treason win: 
The dark, dark days of sixty-three 
Again I hear, again I see, 
Ere history gave it outs to tell 
How Humphreys fought, and Reynolds fell, 
With Meade at Gettysburg. 


Tired days we spent upon the march 
To halt the haughty foe, 

The glare of sun and night’s dark arch 
Saw us more anxious grow. 

Beyond—the hostile legions? tread ; 

Behind—Rebellion’s rampant head ; 

We march in faith, for could we hope 

Our scattered force in arms to cope 

With Treason massed? Yes, boy; the man, 
Was Meade at Gettysburg. 


From out the smoke which glooms the wood, 
*Mid volumed cannon roar, 
Stern as the stones on which they stood, 
Our patriots saw them pour 
In periect column—proud advance— 
Their bayonets flash, and banners dance, 
And toward our ridge they forward press, 
As if War wore her gala dress. 
Proudest of moments saw we then! 
That fiery charge of Pickett’s men 
On Meade at Getiysburg! 


Of fierce repulse, renewed attack, 
My boy, ’twere long to tell ; 
How oft they charged, how oft fell back, 
How thousands nobly fell, 
Can ne’er be told mm scanty rhyme ; 
But this we know, all coming time 
Will praise the prompt and knightly man 
Whose cool resolve and quick-formed plan 
Marshalled the patriots at their posts, 
And swept with fire the Rebel hosts 
Who stormed at Gettysburg. 


Now that our hero takes his turn 
With comrades gone before, 

From his proud life this lesson learn, 
And cherish evermore— 

Where duty calls, unfaltering go ; 

In quiet toil or battle’s blow, 

Your work perform, then calmly trust 

The God who mighty is, and just; 

So shall you, boy, in life’s work find 

With profit you the fame may bind 
Of Meade at Gettysburg. 

FirtH CoRPs. 
West Philadelphia, Nov. 7, 1872. 
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THE HANDSOME PROFESSOR. 


—— 


BY LETTICE THORPE. 
“Salome, I am going to study for the 
e.”? 
‘“What!’? and the delicate hands were 
raised in horrified amazement at the intelli- 
ence. ‘Are you really in earnest, Emma 
Nelson 1 


**Yes, Salome Kirby, I am ae | in earn- 
est; never more so in my life. I have been 
thinking of it for some time.”’ 

“Ts your aunt willing ?” 

““O, yes; aunty never objects to anything, 
you know. She takes the world just as it 
comes, and I sometimes think the delightful 
sensation of wonder and surprise is altogether 
a myth toher. How I came to be her niece 
is something that I cannot understand even 

et, although it has been an undisputed fact 
or just twenty-three years next Tuesday.” 

“Take care, Em, somebody may overhear 

ou. But about this theatre business—you 
a fully decided, you say ?”’ 

**Yes, my dear; like Miss Gilbert, [intend 
to have a career.”’ 

“And are you willing to sacrifice ‘your po- 
sition in society ?’’ 

“Position in society ! 
cant, Salome, if you expect me to keep my 

ience. What has my position ever done 
or me? It does not bring happiness or con- 
tentment. It will not provide clothes, or 
what I hunger for—books, pictures, music, 
or—But why must I sacrifice my position, 
any way? People look upon these things 
very differently from what they used to. 
Who is more respected or admired .than 
Charlotte Cushman, I would like to know ?” 

“Do you expect to equal Charlotte Cush- 
man ?”? 

“T expect to succeed as an actiess, or I 
should not have entertained the idea for a 
moment. I know that I have dramatic tal 
ent, and I intend to study for two years, be- 
fore I make my debit.” 

**Who shall you study with?” 

“‘T intend to commence with this new Pro- 
fessor of Elocution who has come here.’ I 
have heard him very highly recommended. 
Afterwards, I shall take lessons of some good 
actress.”’ 

“Do you mean Professor Godwin ?”’ 

“*Yes, I think that is the name.”’ 

‘“‘Well, you had better not take lessons of 
him ” 


“Why 97? 

“Because he is so fascinating. All the 
girls are dead in love with him. They say 
one poor young woman went raving crazy 
about him.’’ 

‘She must have beenasimpleton. Where 
in this world, Salome, do you pick up such 
ridiculous stories ?”’ 

“‘Well, you had better take warning; he 
has got the handsomest eyes you ever saw in 
your life.’’ 

** Are you a victim, too?”’ 

“Tt think he is perfectly splendid 
just crazy to take lessons of him, 
won’t let me.’’ 

‘**Your father is very wise; but I am not 
one of the susceptible kind, you know, and 
have not the slightest fear.”’ 

**You had better not be too confident.” 

“Salome, I do not want you to say any- 
thing about what I have just told you; I 
would like to keep it quiet as long as possi- 
ble. I do so hate to have everybody gossip- 
ing about my affairs. I am going to take les- 
sons under an assumed name.’’ 

“OQ, won’t that be fun! So romantic and 
interesting.” 

So Emma went to see the dangerous Pro- 
fessor, and found a very handsome man, in- 
deed, dignified and courteous, but with noth- 
ing of the conventional lady-killer in his look 
ormanner. She introduced herself as Miss 
Stanley, and after making the arrangements 
necessary, he handed her a pencil and card, 
requesting that she would write her name 
upon it. So, without stopping a moment to 
think what she was doing, she wrote in her 
own graceful handwriting, ‘“‘Miss Emma E. 
Nelson.”’ 

“‘Miss Emma E, Nelson,” he repeated, 
slowly, as he received the card. ‘I under- 
om you to say that your name was Stan- 
ey. 

The color rushed to her face, and for a 
moment she looked the very picture of blush- 
ing embarrassment, then the absurdity of the 
thing seemed to strike her all at once, and she 
burst into a laugh so hearty and contagious, 
that he joined in her merriment, although 
evidently not comprehending the joke at all. 

‘“* | begin to fear,’’ she said at last, ** that I 
shall not succeed as an actress, if 1 do not play 
the parts I assume on the stage any better 
than I have done this one. I did not want 
the gossips to know that I was preparing for 
the stage, so I came here under a fictitious 
name, and you see how successful I have 
been thus far.’’ 

** Shall I call you Miss Nelson, then ?” he 
asked 

** yes, I think it will be as well. I shall 
feel less like a fugitive traitor, or concealed 
assassin,’’ and she took her leave, with the 
mental decision—‘‘ he is handsome and fas- 
cinating.’’ 

fre 


And *‘ a dangerous 
of the Professor as 
books. 
When Emma reached her home, she found 
her sentimental friend there before her. 
ing with curiosity to hear the opinion of 
ebrated elocution-teacher. 
“Well, Em,” she demanded at once, 
*“* have you lost your heart !”” 
**O, Salome 


Don’t talk that 


and I am 
but father 


pil,’’ was the remark 
went back to his 


could ever think of something beside hearts 
and darts, and all that nonsense, I should 
‘ ’ F. Y 

Now, don’t be so 4 palatully sensible, but 


sit ad alt 


ay] 


she exclaimed, “if you!’ 


“Then.” anid | ‘ eomine ur 2, Ke : one 
will know’ that: od Kit preparing for ad 
8 ? e ; 


after all. 
necessity of being 
about ;’’ and she began 


one, alth very thorough and critical in 
his judgments and instruction. Without 
gross or undue flattery he gave her great en- 
couragement respecting her probable success 
as an actress, and she by more and more 
mterested in her lessons and improveme 

After she had been studying several weeks, 
the numerous pupils of Professor Godwin 
wished to give a public entertainment, con- 
sisting of scenes from different plays, and 


Emma had agreed to take Pa 
** Miss Nelson,” he said to her, in refer- 


ence to this performance, ‘‘ Mr. Stacy, who, 
Isuppose you are aware, is studying with 
me, wishes very much to perform one or two 
scenes from ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and re- 
quested me to ask if would consent to 
enact the part of the heroine.” 

** Can I do it ?”’ she asked on gee 

** Most certainly you can, if you wish to.” 

** Would you like to have-me ®”’ she asked 


again. 

He hesitated a moment—"' No, Miss Nel- 
son,’’ he said, *“* I would rather not see you 
act it with Mr, Stacy-——unless you desire it 
very much yourself” and she could not but 
notice the suppressed eagerness of his man- 
ner. 

*“*T do not desire it, and must beg the 
gentleman to excuse me,”’ she said. 

“Thank you,” he replied, so earnestly, 
that she felt the warm blood rush to her 
cheeks, and she turned away ‘to hide her 
embarrassment, 

**I wonder why he did not want me to 
act,’ she kept thinking to herself, and 
although she tried very hard to give all her 
attention to the part she was studying, the 
Jook and nianner of the Professor, as he had 
so fervently expressed his thanks, occupied 
her thoughts much more than the lesson, and 
she called herself a goose, and a simpleton, 
all to no e. 

She was learning the role of Julia in the 
** Hunchback,”’ a her teacher proposed to 
repeat the part with her, and he threw him- 
self into it with such entire abandon and 
fervor, that Emma began to feel painfull 
embarrassed. The expression of his dar 
eyes, and the thrilling tones of his voice 
moved her strangely, and it was with diffi- 
culty that she could make her answers dis- 
tinctly or appropriately. But pride came to 
her aid; and he evidently attributed her 
emotion to the beauty of the play, and the 
thoughts it suggested, and after they had 
finished, he praised her performance with 
more. than usual emphasis. 

** But, Miss Nelson,’’ he asked, ‘‘ are you 
still firm in your resolution of going upon 
the stage ?”’ 

** Certainly,”’ she replied, -‘‘ You do not 
think that I have made a mistake in select- 
ing that vocation, do you ?”’ 

*I think that you have a most decided 
talent for it. Your voice is very fine, your 
gestures easy and graceful, and there is no 
doubt but ithat you would meet with great 
success ;;ut——I shall be very sorry to see 
you become an actress,.and I hope that you 
will change your mind.”’ 

“Why do you hope so?’ she enquired 
quickly. ‘‘ You certainly can have no pre- 
judice against the theatre, when you make it 
your profession to prepare aspirants for it.’’ 

**O, no, of course not. I advised a great 
many young ladies to adopt that profession, 
instead of wearing their lives out in teaching 
or sewing. It is more healthful and more 
remunerative.” 

**And still you would not advise me to go 
upon the stage ?”’ 

“T do not like to think of you as an actress, 
Miss Nelson.”’ 

“But will you not tell me the reason ?”’ 
she persisted. 

He looked at her for a few moments very 
earnestly; seemed about to say something, 
then stopped. ‘‘I will tell you some other 
time, but not just now. Shall we continue 
the lesson ?”’ 

Emma thought him a very peculiar man, 
but at the same time an unusually interest- 
ing one. He was always saying something 
to excite her curiosity, and always left it un- 
satisfied. 

One day, as she entered the hall in which 
she took her lessons, opening the door very 
quietly, she surprised the Professor, listening 
most intently to a pretty young girl, whose 
(hand he was holding, and who was talking with 
great rapidity and earnestness. He colored 
up at her approach, and instantly dropped 
the little band he was holding. Emma felt 
a cold chill suddenly seize her heart, and 
with a. formal ‘Excuse me,’’ she turned 
—— walked to a distant window. 

The girl left at once, and in a moment the 
teacher stood beside his pupil. 

“It is a young girl,” he said hurriedly, “in 
whom I am much interested ; she is very poor 
and very grateful for the little that I have 
been able to do for her.”’ 

Emma’ bowed, and tried very hard to ap- 
pear as usual, but her manner was forced 
and unnatural, and for almost the first time 
she was glad when the lesson was finished. 
She went home di ted with herself, the 
Professor, ahd everything else, but more 
especially herself. 

“Salome might well tell me not to be too 
confident,’’ she thought, ‘‘here, after all ofmy 
boasts of coolness and indifference, I have 
allowed myself to become as much infatuated 
with that man as any girl of sixteen. I 
8 he looks and acts the same way with 
all his young lady scholars. A dignified 
trifler. I wonderif he thinks that I believed 
that story. Heshall never know how much 
Tcared for him, however.”’ 

As she sat in her room, that afternoon, 
looking somewhat disconsolate, it must be 
confessed, with one hand supporting ‘her 
drooping head, the other toying idly with the 
trimmings of her dress, there was a soft tap 
at the door, and in answer to’ her somewhat 
impatient—‘‘Come. in!’’ Salome made her 
appearance, eager to communicate some 
great news, Emma sawat once. “Am I de 
trop?” she inquired laughingly, ‘“‘I thought 
your summons 4o enter did not sound very 
amiable.”’ 

“*T did.not know who it was, but you have 
permission to come and go at your own sweet 
will, you know. I am very much fatigued, 
this evening, and when we are so dreadfully 
tired the voice often has a fretful sound. Is 
it not so?”? 

“OQ, dear, yes. I fecl like dogs and cats, 
when I am tired. But, Emma Nelson, I am 
80 disappointed, and so mad, and so out of 
patience.” 

“'Why, what is the matter, child?” 

“*Well, here I was building such a beauti- 
ful romance about you and the handsome 
Professor. I heard that he admired you very 
much, and now it appears that he is en- 

aged.’”? Emma drew her breath quick and 
hard; bat the room was almost dark, and 
Salome was so full of her story that she did 
not notice ‘the agitation of her listener. 
‘They say that he is engaged toa poor young 
girl, beautiful as a houri; that, after assist- 
ing her in the most disinterested manner, he 
finally fell in love. Iamsomad. I thought 
you were just the one to suit him, but I sup- 
pose you were so supremely lofty an‘l indif- 
ferent that he was afraid to think of sucha 
thing. But I never will build any more cas- 
tles fur myself, or my friends either; they 
always fall flat.as a pancake,.”’ 

“Tam the last person to make a heroine 
out of, Salome,’’ 

**Indeed! Now you are very much mis- 
taken there. You answer perfectly to the 
description—‘ not handsome, but entirely 
unlike any one else.’ I thought you and 
Professor Godwin would fall in love and be 
married, and then you would not go upon 
the stage.”’ 

“Who told you all that story ?”’ 

“Mrs. Ellis; she boards with him, you 
know. But you look very pale and tired 
ae ‘had better go to bed. Good 


é 





ol sete 
ing cotetiaement ae 


Well, it will not make’ much difference | sented. Will play, itl me the seen 
ook ol ,’ that 


scholars urge me 


oti do so-well?” 


5 


herself she replied, ‘‘ If 


ately, fuding her teacher a most delightful | you really think that I do the character 


tice.” 
“There is no other lady among my pupils 
that I would be willing to play it with. Shall 


we rehearse it now ?”’ 


It wasa g ordeal for Emma. If ever 


nt. | a man looked and acted the ardent lover, her 


dignified teacher looked and acted it that day. 
‘‘a male flirt,” she repeated to herself, as 
she bade him evening. And again and 
again they rehearsed it, until it seemed to 
Emma that she could not possibly bear it any 
longer. But the eventful evening came at 
last, and this scene went off with grand éclat. 
Both elegantly dressed, both graceful and 
striking iff appearance, the two actors excited 
the utmost enthusiasm, and were called be- 
fore the curtain several times. Then the poor 
girl’s strength seemed to fail her Utterly, and 

le and languid, she threw herself upon a 
ounge, wholly unnoticed and unseen, as she 
imagined. She little dreamed that the eyes 
of a lover had followed her every movement, 
and almost immediately he stood beside her. 

‘You are very tired,’’ he said in tender 
tones, ‘‘ the excitement has been too much 
for a I will get a glass of wine.” 

“T beg that you will not trouble yourself,”’ 
she said, so coldly that he gazed at her in 
utter astonishment. 

“Emma—Miss Nelson—have I offended 
you °”) 

“No, sir;’? but my only wish is to go 
home,’’ and she passed by him, out of the 
room, leaving him gazing after her, with a 
look of genuine perplexity and distress upon 
his face. 

The very next morning, as Emma was on 
her way to take her lesson, she met the 
young girl, to whom report said Professor 
Godwin was engaged. The girl stopped 
and, with a bright blush, bashfully accosted 
her—*You are the lady I wanted to see; I 
am afraid you thought very strangely of me- 
that day; but the gentleman has been so 
kind, so good, and I felt so grateful. I know 
it was bold for me to kiss his hand, but I could 


not kelp it; he is surely the best friend a}, 


poor girl ever had.” Her listener’s face had 
brightened wonderfully during this hurried 
confession, and drawing down her own so 
demurely that Emma could scarcely restrain 
a smile, she said, “His wife will be very 
happy.’’? The young lady met her teacher 
with a half deprecating glance that he did 
not understand, but he looked very cold 


and stern, and her heart sank within her.. 


As soon as she could summon up sufficient 
courage, she said—‘‘I met your little protegé 
this morning; she is very enthusiastic in 
her praises of you.”’ 

“She is a very grateful child,”” he answered 
coldly ; then a thought seemed to strike him, 
and he asked in an abrupt way—‘‘Miss Nel- 
son, did you not believe what I told you 
about that little girl ?”’ 

**Prof. Godwin, if you had surprised me 
preager Sbrg a gentleman, as a stood that 
day with her, would you have been any more 
credulous than I was ?”’ 

“Perhaps not; but was that the reason 
you have been so unkind ?”’ 

She could not answer now, for he was 
holding her very tightly, as if he feared she 
might escape him even then. ‘*Emma,’’ he 
said, *‘you asked me why I did not advise 
you to become an actress. It was because 
I wanted you myself for my wife.”’ 

‘So, Miss Nelson, my romance is realized 
after all,’ said Salome to her a few days 
afterwards, “‘and you are a bona fide heroine 
in spite of yourself.”’ 

- - a ae 


Falling Health of the Pope. 


A Sad Uatiook for the Aged Pontiff—How 
His Successor Will be Chusen. 

A Rome letter to the New York Times has 
the following, which is probably a very 
highly colored picture : 

It is well known at Rome that the days of 
poor Pius 1X. are numbered, and every min- 
ister has long since begun to send daily. bul- 
letins to his master at home. The bent 
shoulders, the drooping head, the feeble gait, 
and above all, the failing memory of the 
good old man, speak but too eloquently of 
the approach of the day on which he is to be 
freed from his burden. Nor does he flatter 
himself—as he used to do until quite re- 
cently—any longer with visions of long years 
of life, or great deeds yet to be done, and of 
thorough changes to be accomplished., His 
brother’s recent death has made a deep im- 
pression updn his mind, and the spirit that 
once held up and stren; thened the decaying 
frame, is no longer there. He knows his 
end is conting, and he shares with all his 
faithful ones the great anxiety to know.who 
is to be his successor on the throne of St. 
Peter. Itis even said that the dread of the 
last hour is weighing heavily on his mind. 

He will not be blamed for this terror by 
those who know the nature of the last scene 
which is enacted at the Vatican when a Pope 
leaves this world. As soon as all hope is 
given up by.the attending physicians, pre- 
lates and priests rush to gather around their 
patrons. Officials of the Noble Guard, State 
officials of every rank, and all employés of 
the palace collect their property to secure it 
— new comers, and the servants join in 

e general sauve gui peut. Such was the case 
in 1846, when Gregory XVI. was abandoned 
by his friends. A poor under-gardener, who 
had often received a kind wont or a modest 
gift fgom the Pope when walking in his gar- 
den, heard of his illness, and felt prompted 
in his heart to see him once more in life. He 
found the outer door of the palace open ; not 
a person in the halls, on the stairs, in the 
passages. He knocked at a door, and asno one 
answered, opened it; the room was emipty; 
he ventured into a second and third; nota 
soul was to be seen. At last he entersa 
dimly lighted, magnificent apartment, and, 
to his amazement, sces there'a bed, on which 
a huge pile of pillows and bolsters is raised 
on one end, while the Pope himself lies on 
one side of it, his head hanging down and 
looking deep purple. The poor gardener 
rushes up to his benefactor; with tender, 
trembling hands he places him on his bed, 
and then sinks reverently on his knees, ask- 
ing the Holy Father’s blessing, .As he re- 
ceives no answer, he starts up in terror, 
touches the body and findsitcold! Once 
more he kneels down, saying a De Profundis 
for the deceased, and is thus found by a ser- 
vant, who enters with a pile of garments and 
gowns on his arm. : 

Not even when death has taken pity on 
the sufferer is rest at once granted the body. 
The Cardinal Chamberlain, having been offi- 
cially informed of the death of the Pope, ap- 
pears with other prelates at the bedside and 
calls the deceased three times by name; re- 
ceiving no answer, he takes from a silver 
salver, offered him by a high official, a silver 
hammer with ivory handle, and with this in- 
strument he knocks three times t the 
forehead of the deceased, Only then is the 
Pope officially dead; the Senate of Rome 
takes formal possession of the palace, the 
fisher’s ring is solemnly broken, and the bell 
set ringing, which is only heard at the death 
of the Pope and the beginning of carnival. 

Then begins that most exciting of all 
scenes which Christendom knows upon earth 
—the conclave of the Cardinals for the pur- 
pose of electing a new Pope. What cunniag 
devices those cells have witnessed, in which 
the electors are held prisoners till the choice 
has been accomplished! There are the so- 
called Crown Cardinals, who belong, race or 
family connection, to one of the reigning 
houses of Europe, and naturally favor the 
election of one of their own race, or at least 
of aman pledged to the interests of thei: 


Among them the German empi:. 





¥ 
’, 
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.| ments, his Governurent will not be open, as 


heretofore, to strict criticism and loud con- 
demnation on the score of feebleness or par- 

; even his finances will be bettered, 
‘his position infinitely higher and safer 
than it was ever before. t the intérest of 
the Continental Powers lies mainly in having 
a Pope to deal with in the delicate question 
of State and Church, who shall be liberal and 
enlightened. Germany, and perhaps France, 
will do all in their power to influence the 
election in this spirit; Italy and Spain, 7 
haps, also, some foreign countries, will as 
eagerly press the choice of a man pledged to 
continue the policy of Pius IX. While the 
Emperor of Germany will try to intimidate 
the Conclave, France, will, no doubt, again 
have a cunning diplomat on hand who may 
rival his predecessor. 
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Care of Horses. 

All horses must not be fed in the same pro- 
portions, without regard to their ages, their 
constitutions, and their work; the impro- 
priety of such a practice is self-evident. Yet 
it is constantly done, and is the basis of 
disease of every kind. 

Never use bad hay on account of its cheap- 
ness, because there is no proper nourishment 
in it. 

aengre corn is exceedingly injurious, be- 
cause it brings on inflammation of the bowels 
and skin diseases. 

Chaff is better for old horses than hay, be- 
cause they can chew and digest it better. 

Mix ehaff with corn or beans, and do not 
gn the latter alone, because it makes the 

orse chew his food more and digest it better. 

Hay or grass alone will not support a horse 
utider hard work, because there is not suffi- 
cient nutritive body in either. 

When a horse is worked hard its food should 

be chiefly oats—if not worked hard its food 
should be chiefly hay—because oats supply 
more nourishment and flesh-making material 
than any other kind of food; hay not so 
much, 
. For saddle or coach horse, half a peck of 
sound oats and eighteen pounds of good hay 
are sufficient. If the hay is net good, adda 
quarter of a peck more oats. A horse which 
works harder may-have rather more of each ; 
one that works little should have less. 

Rack feeding is wasteful. The better plan 
is to feed with chopped hay, from a manger, 
because the food is not then thrown about, 
and is more easily chewed and digested. 

Sprinkle the hay with water that has salt 
dissolved in it, because it is pleasing to the 
animal’s taste, and more easily digested. A 
teaspoonful of salt in a bucket of water is 
sufficient. 

Oats should be bruised for an old horse, 
but not for a young one, because the former, 
through age and defective teeth, cannot chew 
them properly. The young horse can do so, 
and they are thus properly mixed with saliva, 
and turned into wholesome nutriment.— 
London Horse Book. 


A State Ruled by Women. 


Among the Holland possessions there is a 
little State which, in its constitution and the 
original customs of its inhabitants, surpasses 
the boldest dreams of American emancipation 
ladies. Upon the island of Java, between 
the cities of Batavia and Samarang, lies the 
little kingdom of Bantam. Although tribu- 
tary to Holland, it is an independent State, 
politically without importance, 1 happy, 
rich, and since time immemorial governed 
and defended by women. The sovereign is 
indeed a man, but all the rest of the govern- 
ment belongs to the fair sex. The King is 
entirely dependent upon his state counsel, 
composed of three women. The highest au- 
thorities, all state officers, court function- 
aries, military commanders, agd soldiers are, 
without exception, of the female sex. The 
men are agriculturists and merchants. The 
body-guard of the King is formed of the fe- 
male elite. These amazons ride in the mas- 
culine style, wearing sharp stecl points in- 
stead of spurs. They carry a pointed lance, 
which they swing very gracefully, and also a 
musket, which 1s discharged at full gallop. 
The throne is inheritable by the eldest son, 
and in case the King dies without issue a 
hundred elected amazons assemble, in order 
to choose a successor from among their own 
sons The chosen one is then proclaimed 
lawful king. The capital city of this little 
State lies in one of the most picturesque parts 
of the island, in a fruitful plain, and is de- 
fended by two well-kept fortresses.—Galazy. 


BRUNSWICK HOTEL. 


A First-Class House, 


NEATLY FITTED UP FOR THE ACCOM- 
MODATION OF THE TRAVELING 
PUBLIC. 

THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND WELL 
VENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 
ALL NECESSARY COMFORTS. 








@urz "Nae Die 


IS ALWAYS SUPPLIED WITH THE BEST 
THE MARKET AFFORDS. 


Sana _pie Baa za 
Contains a fine-selected stock of ALE, WINE, 
LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, 
PIPES, &c. 


Situated on corner of Oglethorpe and Win- 
field streets, Brunswick, Ga. 


WM. P. GOLDEN, 
Proprietor. 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 


Justice of the Peace, Notary 
Public, and . 
Commissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 


Corner of Eighth and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


sae ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE, 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS. 

apl2-ly 


mer TREAsuny DEPARTMENT.” 
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OrficE OF THE 
CoMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Wasuinoron, September 3, 1872. 

Whereas, by seeietory evidence presented 
to the undersigned, it has been made to appear 
that the Second National Bank of Washington, 
in the city of Washington, in the county of 
Washington and District of Columbia, has been 
duly organized under aud according to the re- 

uirements of the act of Congress entitled ‘‘A 
Tee to provide a National Currency secured by 
a pledge of United States bonds, and to provide 
for the circulation and redemption thereof,’ ap- 
proved June 3, 1864, and has complied with all 
the provisions of aaid act required to be complied 
with before commencing the business of banking 
under said act. 
Now, therefore, 1, John 8. Langworthy, Aet 
ing Comptroller of the Currency, do hereby cer- 
tify that the Second National Bank of Washing- 
ton, in the city of Washington, in District of Co- 
umbia, is authorized to commence the business 
of Banking under the act aforesaid. 

1 Paaieetlis ta kay of Bepemmber, 1612. 
eval of office this ay oO r ; 

J. 8. LANGWORTAY, 
Acting Comptroller of the Currency. 

[No. 2,088. ] oct 31-3t 


ROBERT J. HOLLAND, 
Pupil of the Author and Publisher of Standard 
-  Phonography. 





TEACHES THE BEST SHORT-HAND BY 
THE COURSE, TO PERSONS IN CLASs, 
IN PRIVATE, AND BY MAIL. 


1286 10th st., bet. M and N sts., 


. no7-8mo Washington, D. Cc. 
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|_ “POWELL HOUSE,” 


, 168 Thompson Street, 


NEW YORK. 


LATION AL 


a A 
* 8S esa 
POWELL HOUSE, 


153 Thompson Street, 
Near Houston, NEW YORK. 


This house attractions superior to 
any other of its class in the city; been yee 4 
painted and furnished with new furniture, 
and bedding throughout. It is heated with hot 
air, abundantly supplied with hot and cold wa- 
ter baths for the use of boarders; and is de- 
signed especially for comfort and convenience 
for respectable families. The location is cen- 
tral and it possesses the advantage of bein 
within a few minutes walk of the principa 
churches, and the very main line of city rail- 
roads. 

Strangers visiting the city, can avoid the ag- 
gente delays ; A not giving up the checks 
or their baggage to express agents, on the line 
of railways or on board of steamboats, but hold 
on to their checks until they arrive at the house, 
when the proprietor will send for their bag- 


gage. 

Also, do not engage hackmen to bring you to 
the house, but take the Houston and Chambers 
gtreet cars, which run on a line with all the 
Charleston, Boston and Norwich landings, and 
the Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia 
depots, on West street. The Houston and 
Chambers Street cars, will land them within 
half a block from the house. 

_Asan example of the assiduous care to pro- 
vide for the public wants, the undersigned re- 
— calls the attention of persons visiting 
the city, to the Powell House, and solicits their 
patronage. , 

WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 
oct10-tf 





fl First-Class Establishment 
in Washington. 


BUCHLY & TOWLES’ 


Extensive and well-supplied 


Furniture 
na Bedding 


ESTABLISHMENT 


Has a full assortment of 


WALNUT, OAK, AND COTTAGE 
FURNITURE 


ELEGANT SOFAS, LOUNGES, 
EASY CHAIRS;WHATNOTS, 
SIDEBOARDS, &e., &c., 


MARBLE-TOP AND OTHER TABLES, 
CHAIRS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


At Reasonable Prices. 


This Establishment is one well worth patron- 
izing. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


1007 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Between 10th and 11th Sts., North Side, 
___WASIILNGTON, D. C. 


GILBERT HOUSE, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 1872. 


The House is favorably known, and located 
within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five 
minutes walk of all the principal Mineral 
Springs, situated on Washington street, nearly 
opposite the Baptist Church, one of the most 
beautiful streets in Saratoga. 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND AIRY, 


well ventilated, and neatly furnished; will be 
kept open during the season as a 


First Class Private Boarding House. 


The Table will be supplied with the best the 
market affords. 

Rerernences—Frederick Douglass, Bishop J. 
W. Loguen, T. J. Bowers Philadelphia ; Rev. 
N. Freeman, Brooklyn ; Peter F. Baltimore, 
Troy; William Rich, Troy; Adam Blake, 
Albany ; Wm. H. Montague, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Col. K. Harlan, Cincinnati, Ohio; George F. 
T. Cook, D. C.; J. G. Green, Columbia, S. C. 

O. C. GILBERT, Proprietor. 








K 2X8TONE HOUSE, 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIMP. 


Tables always supplied with the best in sgason 
the market affords. Parlors convenient 
and cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or yerneae boarders. Give usa call. 
nov 2? 





CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 


DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


Ne, 412 Eleventh Street, 


Between E street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


de@tf WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Ayer’s 


Hair Vigor, 


For restoring to Gray Hair its 
natural Vitality and Color. 

' A dressing 
which is at 
once agreeable, 
healthy, and 
effectual for 
age Ane 

ir. Jt soon 
restores faded 
or gray hair 

to its origi 
color, with the 
ane and freshness of youth. Thin 
air is thickened, falling hair checked, 
and baldness often, though not always, 
cured by its use. Nothing can restore 
the hair where the follicles are de- 
stroyed, or the glands atrophied and 
decayed; but such as remain can be 
saved by this application, and stimu- 
lated into activity, so that a new 
growth of hair is Instead 
of fouling the hair with a pasty sedi- 
ment, it will keep it clean and vigorous. 
Its occasional use will prevent the hair 
from turning gray or falling off, and 
consequently prevent baldness. The 
restoration of vitality it gives to the 
scalp arrests and prevents the forma- 
tion of dandruff, which is often so un- 


preparations 
rious to the hair, the Vigor 
Denefit but not harm it If wan 
merely for a HAIR 

ig else can be found so 
Con neither oil nor 
not soil ‘and 
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THE FREEDMAN’S © 


SAVINGS AND TRUST 


4 National Savings Bank. 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


Chartered by the Government of the United 
States. 


Banking House 1507 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Opposite the Treasury. 


Deposits of jive cents or any larger amounts 
received. 


= 7 CENT. “<0 paid on sums 
of five dollars or more. yable on 
demand, with interest due. fy poten strictly 
private and 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 
of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS IN- 
STITUTION, established by the authority of 
the United States Government for the benefit of 
the Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or 
color, and offers its great advantages to all 
classes alike. 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices—don’t smoke—don't drink—don’t buy lot- 
tery tickets. Put the money you save into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


Coen from 9A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, wuu 
on Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive 
deposits only, from 6} to 8 o'clock. je 22-ly 


“The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Family Paper in the Union.”’ 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Natices of the Press. 
The model ne per af our country. Com- 
lete in all the ps sartaelnen of cheatin 
Family Paper, Harper's Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, ‘‘ A Jovswat or Civint- 
zation.’’—New York Evening Post.’’ 

The best pabtoatien of its class in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
not to permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 

est collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are numer- 
ous and beautiful, ee by the chief 
artist of the country. ton Tr. 5 

Harper's Weekly is the best‘and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and 
unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 


TERMS: 
Harper's We one yean, $4.00. An extra 
copy of ei 6 Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 
eekly, 





Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, 
and Bazar, to one address for- one year, $10,00 
or, two of Harper’s Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be sup- 
plied at any time. 

The snnual volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purchaser. 

e postage on Harper's Weeklyis 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post office. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

New York. 
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“‘ Unquestionably the best sustained Work of the 
kind in the World. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 

_ There are few intelligent American families 
in which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly anaes an intelligent reading 
family can less afford to be without. Man 
magazines are aceumulated. Harper’ sis edited. 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution. There is 
we cy pres 2 magazine oar mages There is 
not, confeasedly, a more m ine in 
the world. New "eee 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, anequalled by any other 
American publication. * * * e volumes 
pry etn ar of ce as 
any cyclo we can in our libraries. 
Harper's M: is a record of travel every- 
where since the hour of its establishment. Liv- 
ingatone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travelers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries reprodu- 
ced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their litera- 
ry biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most endurin imens 
a work in the Magusine.-N- ?. Stand 


It is one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper’s.—The Na 
tion, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 
i. se TERMS: 
8 Magazine one year 

rts Copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied. gratis for 
every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance; or Six Copies for $20, without 

Seletations to Hi 's Magazine, W. 

ri Fy 

and Bazar, to one ad for one year, $1 ; 
or two of "s Periodicals, to one 
for one year, $7. 
Back numbers can be su 
A complete set of Harper's Magazine. now 
comprising Forty-Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser, for $2.26 per volume. Sin- 
gle volume, by mail, postpaid, $8. Cloth cases, 
for binding, fifty-eight cents, by mail, postpaid. 
The postage 8 Magazine ia twent: 
four cents a year, which must be: paid at the 
subscriber's post office. 
ana HARPER & BROTHERS, 
no 


New York. 


pplied at any time. 





“A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Notices of the Press. 


It is viage Baxe only illastrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and gos- 
sip.—. , 

number of 


The who bays a si: 
ia Hane} Baar te made a subscriber for life.— 
New York Evening Post. 


The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
cals which the H publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and class of ers for whom 
itis intended—the mothers and daughters i 
average families—cannot but profit by its 
sense and good taste, which, we have no doubt, 
are to-day makin a happier 
than they may have fore the women began 
taking lessons in personal and household and 
soci management from this good-natured men- 
tor.—The Nation, N. Y. 


8U BSCRIPTIO NS.—1872. 


y:( 
An 


imagers 00. 
aon copy of eerie 
of five a 


xtra 
subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit- 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without 
ions to 





$4 00| tion price of which alone is $1.50; or Peters’ 


PROSPECTUS 


NEW NATIONAL ERA 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 


The New Nattowat Era will partake of a tw 
fold nature—that of an Advecate and an Edy. 
cator. As an Advocate it will assert and maia. 
tain every right pertaining to the American cit 
zen, independent of race, color, or accident 0} 
birth. It will demand the recognition of thes. 
rights wherever the Constitution extends or the 
national ensign waves. As an Educator, it, 
columns will be an especial medium for the 
effective diffusion of right principles and mach. 
needed instruction, and for the inculcation o( 
those habits of industry, economy, and self-re- 
liance which conduce to independent manhood 
and give vitality and energy to free government, 
insuring in return blessings to the governed. : 
While the editors of the New Natiovat Era 
are colored men, and the contributors will be 
mainly colored, — thecolumns will be open for 
the discussion of all questions of vital import- 
ance to the county by any of its citizens. on. 
munications suitable for publication in these 
columns, are solicited from our friends in all 


sae of the country, especially in the Southern 
tates. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. _ 
Upon all questions involving the i 
terests of the colored Auerlina Fo igi 
simple ruie of equal justice for all men will gov 
ern the policy of the New Nationa Era. It wilt 
demand the recognition of no right for one 
citizen wi ich it will not freely accord to e 
other. Ii will oppose any attempt to confer 
privileges upon a class, that are withheld from 
; the bumblest citizen in the land. It will demand 
soa By po equality befgre the law, and full 
n Of person and property in 
and Territory of the National 8g _ 
The New Natiowar Ena will take high d 
upon all public questions, and labor to i 
an openness of purpose and encou unity of 
action, especially among the newly-en hised 
ople of the reconstructed States. Remem- 
ring the past history of the Republican party 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
pers, = des worsens: the edd Natiowat Era 
its hearty support to party with 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi. 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the fu ae im the 
past, that — will be the steadfast and inflexible 
—— 0 —e of justice and liberty 
ave now becom gani 
me mae | e & part of the organic law 
THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties te the State, and 
to one another. The nation will ever find its 
surest safeguard in the intelligence of its voting 
masses, and the journal which would promote 
the highest g of government aad people 
must lend its energies and ita to the work 
of educating that people. jally is the 
sees of the press needed by that portion of 

e people, colored and white, who, either in 
slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportani- 
ties — by their more favored brethren of 
the free States. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The industrial interests of the colored peop! 


will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. 


_ The New Nationat Era will be made a de- 
sirable visitor for the family and the fireside, 
and we a sppeel to our friends every- 
where to aid us by their subscriptions and their 
eo of the 

e su ption price New Nartiowar 
Era will be $2.50 a year for single subscripti 
or 5 copies for $10 % advan 4% — 


n ce. 
Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jn., 
Lock Box 81, Washington, D. C. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, Je., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C.: 














For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch.950 00 
For 30 subscribers 1 Silv. (Am.) Watch..40 0@ 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss Lever Wateh..20 OO 
For 15 subscribers 1 set Silv. Tea Spoons.40 O@ 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble 

For 5 subscribers cash................. seen 


LITTLEFIELD’S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


OF . : 
PRESIDEN T GRANT. 
or two subscribers, with the money, 
will send two copies of the paper one Ss) ws 
present the person sending us the names with 
ittlefield’s — Steel Engraving ot Prea 

dent Grant, by mail postpaid, careia pat 
onaroller. This engraving costs three 


oemon! os the impressions sell for three dol- 


Cash Premiums! 


For ten years subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
= $10; for 100 yearly subscribers 


Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sendi 
copy of the New Natioxat Era wey S ood 
ei of the following periodicals: Ame- 
rican Agri ist for one year, ished 
monthly, containing 44 large 18 


the farm, garden, and household, ip- 


Musical _——-, fall of musical 
months, the subscription price for that 
being $1.50; or the Gem of the West, a monthly, 
for one year, full of g reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga- 
zines in the country. 

In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per's New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazaar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sending 
us $5.25. The subscription price of either of these 
journals alone is per year. These papers 
need no new commendation from us; thelr. rep- 
utation is slviedy somseenet. 

We will send Lippincott’s Magazine one year 
and the New Nationa Era one year to any one 
sending us five dollars. 


Subscription Price of the Nee 
National Era. 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


D C00 COU GI ass < onic oes cknosagecvcwicsicemel 93 50 
1 copy six months 
1 copy three months 


for six 


period 


© cuplen OO JOOP... cecsivsescdiscesdictesegnea 10 00 
5S copies six months. 


11 copies one year 
10 copies six months...............cecsccceccsees 


Do not delay subscribing. If it ie not convenient to seb 
scribe for a year, send for six months. If it cost 
little personal sacrifice the investment will 

To prevent loss send all money in Post Othes Orders, Re 
gistered Letters, or Drafts. 

All Pestmasters are obliged to register letters whenevet 
ee 


6 fee for registering is fifteen cents. 
Addres FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Lock Box $1, Washington, D. 


Agents for the New National Era 


EUNICE P. SHADD, Howard University, Washington 
ALEXANDER STEVENS, 1319 I. street, Washington. 
- ALL, Seventh street, near 
Sy i ee 
“H. SINGLKTON, W 


R. H. LkTOM, : 
ORORGE T. JOHNSON, Norbeck, 


RANCIS H. FLETCHER, N . 2 Pratt 
in the 8: | eh 
~ Ga. sais 





Mc 
Salem, 


wm. J. 

JOHN N. CONNA, Hartford, Connecticut, 

J.T. WOOD. 3k Now Haten toeee’ toe Maven, Cons. 
w.v Ww Alabama. 

¥. HT A 

HENRY L. WILUI 


Wawrdiony 3. 5) 
Mase. 
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821 and 823 South Ps 
Be Sot eae 
a + ty 8. Box ‘Gentroriiies ° omy Eo ; 








